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W elcome to the third edition of Criminal Justice in America. Both the student book and this teacher’s guide have been com- 
pletely updated and revised. For every chapter and almost every reading, we now have resources and links on our web site. 
This will provide you and your students with additional sources of information, which will be constantly updated. We particular- 
ly recommend that you go to the web site to find background information, updated information, the text of cases cited in the stu- 
dent book, additional information for students doing activities, and activities and resources that we have omitted from the stu- 



dent book and placed on our web site. You can also send us your e-mail comments, which will help us with future editions and 
with the ongoing development of our web site. To get to the Criminal Justice in America page, go to the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation web site at www.crf-usa.org, click on Links, and click on Criminal Justice in America Links. To e-mail your comments, 
send them to bill@crf-usa.org. 



Overview 

This guide is designed to support the teaching of the 
material contained in Criminal Justice in America. It provides 
information about the text, detailed descriptions of the vari- 
ety of teaching strategies employed, suggested teaching 
sequences, activity masters, and chapter and final tests. 



and informed presentation of timely issues and policies con- 
cerning crime and the criminal justice system. Through case 
studies, simulations, peer-teaching, decision-making, and 
field activities, students clarify public-policy issues, identify 
values, and propose and evaluate solutions. 

Goals 



It is organized into the following sections: 

1. The Text. A detailed description of Criminal Justice in 
America to give the teacher a quick overview of the pur- 
pose, curriculum goals, content, and features of the text. 

2. Teaching Strategies. A description of the major teaching 
strategies utilized in the text providing a rationale, 
teacher tips, and needed preparation for both inside and 
outside the classroom. 

3. Teaching Procedures. Suggested teaching procedures and 
support materials for each chapter of the text organized 
on a unit-by-unit basis. Each unit includes: 

• An overview. 

• Objectives. 

• Teaching sequences (which utilize the readings 
and activities and include suggested answers for 
discussion questions, exercises, or activities). 

4. Activity Masters. Forms to support various exercises and 
activities designed for reproduction and distribution to 
students. 

5. Test Masters and Answer Keys. Opinion Master (for 
pre- and post-surveying of opinions), Test Masters and 
Answer Keys for each unit, and a Final Test Master and 
Answer Key. 

6. References. References for the student book. 



Section 1 : The Text 

Criminal Justice in America is the most comprehensive and 
interactive introductory text available on the subjects of 
criminal law, procedure, and criminology. It can serve as a 
basal text for an entire law-related education course or as a 
supplement for civics, government, or contemporary-issues 
courses. The purpose of this six-unit text is to provide stu- 
dents with an understanding of the criminal justice system 
and its laws, procedures, and issues. In addition, Criminal 
Justice in America is designed to help students develop critical- 
thinking and analytical skills and to assist them in applying 
the concepts learned in the classroom to real-life situations. 

The text uses facts, statistics, and opinions for a balanced 



The major goals of Criminal Justice in America are to help stu- 
dents: 

1. Identify the major components of the criminal justice 
system, including the nature and definition of criminal 
behavior; the role, scope, and limits of law enforcement; 
the assumptions and methods of the criminal case 
process; the philosophies and alternate methods of cor- 
rections; the nature and processes of treating the juvenile 
offender; the causes of crime; and the role of government 
and citizens in finding solutions to America’s crime 
problems. 

2. Develop, state, and defend positions on key issues facing 
the criminal justice system, including the treatment of 
victims, police-community relations, jury selection, sen- 
tencing, capital punishment, the treatment of juveniles, 
asset seizures, and the debate over the effect of race and 
ethnicity at key points in the system. 

3. Understand major constitutional protections of due 
process and equal protection as reflected in the processes 
of criminal justice. 

4. Evaluate the effect of constitutional provisions on crimi- 
nal procedure, including protections against unreason- 
able search and seizure, coerced confessions or testimony, 
cruel and unusual punishment, and the rights of the 
accused to counsel and a fair trial. 

5. Understand the function that people play by taking key 
roles in the criminal justice system, including police, 
prosecutors, defense lawyers, judges, jurors, court person- 
nel, probation and parole officers, appellate justices, leg- 
islators, and special-interest groups. 

6. Understand the role of legislative, executive, and judicial 
public policy making and analyze and evaluate public 
policy options. 

7. Identify and analyze our society’s crime problem in terms 
of its causes, effects, interventions, and statistical and 
polemical bases. 

8. Develop greater capacity to become involved as citizens to 
address problems and issues relating to the criminal jus- 
tice system at the community level, including assessing 
opinion and conducting crime-prevention projects. 
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Standards Addressed 

Standards-based education has arrived. Criminal Justice in 
America , with its emphasis on critical thinking and govern- 
ment content, will meet many different standards. You will 
have to check your own state’s and district’s standards. Below 
are a few national standards that the text addresses. They 
come from the national standards for civics and for thinking 
and reasoning at the high school level. 

Civics Standards: 

Understands the sources, purposes, and functions of law, and 
the importance of the rule of law for the protection of indi- 
vidual rights and the common good. Specifically: 

Knows alternative ideas about the sources of law (e.g., cus- 
tom, Supreme Being, sovereigns, legislatures) and differ- 
ent varieties of law (e.g., divine law, natural law, common 
law, statute law, international law) 

Knows alternative ideas about the purposes and functions 
of law (e.g., regulating relationships among people and 
between people and their government; providing order, 
predictability, security, and established procedures for the 
management of conflict; regulating social and economic 
relationships in civil society) 

Understands the importance of Americans sharing and sup- 
porting certain values, beliefs, and principles of American 
constitutional democracy. Specifically: 

Understands the significance of fundamental values and 
principles for the individual and society. 

Understands the role and importance of law in the American 
constitutional system and issues regarding the judicial pro- 
tection of individual rights. Specifically: 

Understands the importance to individuals and to socie- 
ty of major due process protections such as habeas cor- 
pus, presumption of innocence, fair notice, impartial tri- 
bunal, speedy and public trials, right to counsel, trial by 
jury, right against self incrimination, protection against 
double jeopardy, right of appeal. 

Understands the advantages and disadvantages of the 
adversary system. . . . 

Knows the basic principles of the juvenile system and the 
major differences between the due process rights of juve- 
niles and adults. 

Understands current issues regarding judicial protection 
of the rights of individuals. 

Understands the formation and implementation of public 
policy. Specifically: 

Knows a public policy issue at the local, state, or nation- 
al level well enough to identify the major groups interest- 
ed in that issue and explain their respective positions 

Understands the processes by which public policy con- 
cerning a local, state, or national issue is formed and car- 
ried out 

Knows the points at which citizens can monitor or influ- 
ence the process of public policy formation 



Understands why agreement may be difficult or impossi- 
ble on [some] issues . . . because of conflicts about val- 
ues, principles, and interests. 

Thinking and Reasoning Standards: 

Understands and applies the basic principles of presenting an 
argument. Specifically: 

Understands that when people try to prove a point, they 
may at times select only the information that supports it 
and ignore the information that contradicts it. 

Identifies techniques used to slant information in subtle 
ways. 

Identifies the logic of arguments that are based on quanti- 
tative data. 

Identifies or seeks out the critical assumptions behind a 
line of reasoning and uses that to judge the validity of an 
argument. 

Understands that to be convincing, an argument must 
have both true statements and valid connections among 
them. 

Uses tables, charts, and graphs in constructing 
arguments. 

Evaluates the overall effectiveness of complex arguments. 

Effectively uses mental processes that are based on identifying 
similarities and differences (compares, contrasts, classifies). 
Specifically: 

Identifies abstract patterns of similarities and differences 
between information on the same topic but from different 
sources. 

Identifies abstract relationships between seemingly unre- 
lated items. 

Identifies the qualitative and quantitative traits (other than 
frequency and obvious importance) that can be used to 
order and classify items. 

Applies basic trouble-shooting and problem-solving tech- 
niques. Specifically: 

Engages in problem finding and framing for personal sit- 
uations and situations in the community. 

Represents a problem accurately in terms of resources, con- 
straints, and objectives. 

Provides summation of the effectiveness of problem-solv- 
ing techniques. 

Examines different options for solving problems of his- 
torical importance and determines why specific courses of 
action were taken. 

Evaluates the feasibility of various solutions to problems; 
recommends and defends a solution. 

Applies decision-making techniques. Specifically: 

Analyzes current or pending decisions that can affect 
national or international policy and identifies the con- 
sequences of each alternative. 

Evaluates the costs and benefits of various alternatives 
within a decision. 






Organization and Content 

The text is divided into six units. Each unit contains three 
or four chapters. The following provides a brief overview: 

Introduction 

The introduction overviews the content areas of criminal 
law, procedure, justice, and criminology. Readers are chal- 
lenged to take an active role in learning about the system. 

Unit 1: Crime 

Chapter 1— Crime and Its Victims— An examination of 
America’s crime problem— focusing on its human victims 
and efforts to compensate them, its context in American his- 
tory, and methods for quantifying the problem of crime. 

Chapter 2— Who are the Criminals?— An examination of 
those who commit crimes, from the violent street criminal to 
the con artist to the white-collar criminal. A special focus is 
given to youth gangs. 

Chapter 3— Crime and Defenses— A basic primer in crimi- 
nal law detailing how crimes are classified and defined, what 
elements constitute a crime, types of crime, legal defenses 
available to defendants, and a special focus on homicide, 
crimes of stealing, hate crimes, and computer crime. 

Unit Two: The Police 

Chapter 4— Police and Society— A survey of public attitudes 
about police, the history of law enforcement, and the day-to- 
day activities of the police. 

Chapter 5— Methods and Investigations— An exploration of 
the structure of local police departments and methods of 
policing and investigation, including community policing, 
chain of custody, eyewitness identification, the use of 
informants, and the growing importance of crime labs. 

Chapter 6— Police and the Law— An examination of how 
constitutional doctrines and criminal procedures effect the 
work of the police with a special focus on the law of search 
and seizure, interrogations and confessions, and the exclu- 
sionary rule. 

Chapter 7— The Limits of Police Authority— An exploration 
of the use of force, controversies over allegations of police 
brutality, racial profiling, corruption in policing, and meth- 
ods for policing the police. 

Unit Three: The Criminal Case 

Chapter 8— The Courts and Case Process— An overview of 
the court system, judges and judicial independence, the role 
of prosecutors and defense attorneys, the criminal trial adver- 
sary process, the use of evidence to establish facts, and the 
steps of the criminal trial process. 

Chapter 9— Investigation and Arrest— An introduction to 
the law of arrest and to the hypothetical case upon which the 
unit is based. 



Chapter 10— Pretrial— A step-by-step immersion into pretrial 
processes and issues, including the role of the defense attor- 
ney, the first judicial appearance, bail, prosecutorial review, 
plea bargaining, and probable cause and arraignment hear- 
ings. 

Chapter 11— The Trial— An in-depth coverage of key steps of 
the criminal trial, including the courtroom setting, jury selec- 
tion, opening statements, the use and rules of evidence, clos- 
ing arguments, the judge’s instructions, jury deliberations, 
and verdict. 

Unit Four: Corrections 

Chapter 12— Corrections and Society— An exploration of 
the rationale and theories of punishment, a brief history of 
corrections in America, and a review of major policy issues 
concerning sentencing of convicted defendants. 

Chapter 13— Current Debates— A look at the high rate of 
incarceration and the policies driving it (such as three-strikes 
and truth-in-sentencing laws), the question whether some 
mandatory minimums violate the Eighth Amendment, and 
the issue of whether federal drug sentencing laws are unfair 
to African Americans. 

Chapter 14 — Alternatives to Prison— An examination of the 
major alternatives to incarceration including fines, proba- 
tion, community service, and community-corrections pro- 
grams. 

Chapter 15— Prisons Today— A look at America’s prison sys- 
tem from the inside, its population and conditions, legal 
challenges to overcrowding, and the problem of violence. 
Also a focus on the issues of parole and recidivism. 

Chapter 16— Capital Punishment— An examination of the 
legal and political issues raised by the death penalty. 

Unit Five: Juvenile Justice 

Chapter 17— From Criminal to Delinquent— How a separate 
system developed for young offenders, the underlying 
assumptions of that system, and how the emphasis from 
rehabilitation to punishment has shifted over time. 

Chapter 18— The Problem of Delinquency— An examina- 
tion of delinquency, status offenses, and the major steps in 
the juvenile adjudicatory process. 

Chapter 19— Children and the Constitution— An explo- 
ration of the rights of juveniles as protected by key provisions 
of the Bill of Rights and how they differ from those that 
apply to adult offenders. 

Chapter 20— Juvenile Corrections— A look inside juvenile 
corrections focusing on the various models for placing and 
treating offenders, the issue of waiving jurisdiction and trans- 
ferring juveniles to the adult system, and controversies such 
as those concerning the death penalty for juveniles and dis- 
proportionate minority confinement. 
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Unit Six: Solutions 

Chapter 21— The Causes of Crime— An introduction to var- 
ious theories about the causes of crime and the debates that 
they engender. 

Chapter 22— Crime and the Government— An examination 
of the federal and state governments’ role in finding solu- 
tions to the crime problem and debates over various policy 
options to reduce crime and to improve the fairness of the 
criminal justice system. 

Chapter 23— Crime and the Citizen— Citizen options and 
issues relating to becoming involved in helping address our 
society’s crime problem, including the history of vigilantism, 
crime in the schools, burglary prevention in the neighbor- 
hood, and local political action. 

Features 

The Criminal Justice in America text contains the following 
features to support teaching of the material: 

Reading and Directed Discussion— These narrative sections 
provide background information on the substantive aspects 
of the criminal justice system: law, procedures, and issues. 
Each reading is supported by a series of discussion questions 
to check comprehension, clarify content, and promote analy- 
sis and evaluation. In addition, almost all of these narratives 
lead into an accompanying high-interest group or individual 
activity, which forces the learner to grapple with the material 
in the reading. 

Class Activity— A group or individual classroom activity to 
provide learners with an opportunity to gather more infor- 
mation on the topic, apply the concepts in the reading to 
realistic hypothetical situations, and practice analytical, criti- 
cal-thinking, and decision-making skills. Activities have been 
designed to provide a variety of learning strategies, including 
role play, simulation, debate, and research. Many of the activ- 
ities model real-life criminal justice decision-makers dealing 
with the problems encountered in their professions: the 
police, prosecutors, defense attorneys, judges, and probation 
and parole officers. Others demonstrate the role of legislative, 
judicial, and executive policy-makers who make, interpret, 
and enforce the law. 

Ask an Expert— A series of activities utilizing outside 
resource experts— lawyers, police officers, probation officers, 
judges— to find out how the criminal justice system works in 
the real world. In addition, many of the group activities lend 
themselves to having an outside resource person provide addi- 
tional data and debrief the activity to compare the processes 
and decisions in the simulation with those operating in the 
local jurisdiction. 

Special Features in Unit 3: The Criminal Case— A set of 
unique features to provide students with a step-by-step guide 
to the investigative, pretrial, trial, and verdict phases of a 
criminal case. As well as educating students about the major 
assumptions, laws, and procedures that govern a criminal 
trial, the chapter is specifically designed to help students pre- 
pare to participate in a mock trial and intelligently follow 
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local criminal trials as they are reported by the media. Using 
the hypothetical “drive-by” homicide case of People v. Carter , 
the chapter includes these additional features: 

Case Notes, which provide an ongoing storyline cover- 
ing the facts, characters and drama of the trial. 

Key Steps, which outline the law and procedures of the 
criminal pretrial and trial. 

Activities, which put the students into the shoes of the 
trial’s key players— prosecutors, defense attorneys, judges 
and jurors— to make the arguments and decisions to settle 
the fate of the defendant. 

Special Internet Features— The Constitutional Rights 
Foundation web site has resources and links for every chap- 
ter of the book. Go to www.crf-usa.org, click on Links, and 
click on Criminal Justice in America Links. 



Section 2: Teaching Strategies 

Good teaching engages the learner with interactive learning 
strategies, such as directed discussion, role play, simulation, 
debate, and research. Criminal Justice in America utilizes all of 
these methods and features special applications modeling vir- 
tually every key procedure in the criminal justice system: 
mock trials and hearings, legislative and policy-making bod- 
ies, and decision-making functions of prosecutors, defense 
attorneys, jurors, judges, probation officers and parole 
boards. 

In addition, Criminal Justice in America provides models for 
taking the learning process outside the classroom into the 
community. It contains opportunities for making field visits 
to criminal justice institutions such as courts and police facil- 
ities, conducting and analyzing opinion polls, doing outside 
research, and conducting crime prevention and police-com- 
munity projects. These activities not only promote service 
learning, they also help students compare the theoretical to 
actual practices and learn about specific laws and procedures 
that apply to their own jurisdiction. 

In reviewing the materials, note that instructions for con- 
ducting the various activities are built into the text. It is 
important that the teacher utilize as many of these learning 
opportunities as possible. They are designed to: 

• Improve comprehension and concept building by giving 
the learner the opportunity to review the content covered 
and apply it to a problem or hypothetical situation in a 
meaningful and challenging way. 

• Develop analytical and critical-thinking skills by making 
inferences, evaluating evidence, predicting consequences, 
weighing benefits and costs, identifying and generating 
alternatives, and stating and supporting opinions and 
decisions. 

• Connect the theoretical and abstract learning of the class- 
room to real-world domains of issue-oriented citizenship, 
including those of political and institutional decision 
making, policy formulation, and political participation. 
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The following is a brief guide to help teachers plan for and 
utilize the major teaching strategies employed in the text. It 
is recommended that teachers review these general guidelines 
before conducting the various strategies and refer back to 
them as required. 

Directed Discussion 

Directed discussion is an essential part of classroom learning 
and especially important in civic and law-related education. 
It gives the learner an opportunity to check comprehension 
of the material, compare observations with other classmates, 
practice communication, develop confidence, and practice 
higher-order analytical and critical-thinking skills. Each read- 
ing in the text is supported by questions to help teachers con- 
duct directed discussions about the major terms and concepts 
it contains. Sample answers for more technically oriented and 
higher-order questions are provided for guidance. Depending 
on the skill levels of the class, the teacher may wish to add 
and ask additional questions, as necessary. 

In discussing a reading or debriefing an activity, it is always 
important to employ effective questioning techniques, 
including proper “wait time,” appropriate verbal and non-ver- 
bal cues, and necessary follow-up. It is also important that all 
students get the opportunity to answer questions, which may 
require calling on less assertive learners, as necessary. 

When a question calls for a personal opinion, encourage stu- 
dents to: 

• Clearly state their opinion. 

• Support it with facts, logical arguments, or references to 
parallel situations and circumstances. 

• Clearly define the terms they use. 

This will give students practice in stating and giving reasoned 
support for their opinions. It will also develop criteria by 
which students can judge the opinions of others. 

Cooperative and Small-Group 
Learning 

Cooperative and small-group learning gives students practice 
in communication, participation, teamwork, bargaining, 
sharing, and compromise. In addition, these strategies help 
students of all ability levels learn more effectively. Research 
also has demonstrated that cooperative learning, in particu- 
lar, improves comprehension and conceptual learning. 
Dozens of small-group and class activities are incorporated 
into Criminal Justice in America. Many lend themselves to 
cooperative learning and teachers are encouraged to apply 
these techniques. To facilitate their use, the procedural steps 
of conducting the various activities are detailed in the text. 

In general, to maximize student involvement in these activi- 
ties: 

• Construct groups to include a heterogenous mix of stu- 
dents. Consider academic and verbal skills, gender, ethnic 
and affective factors. 

• Give students specific objectives; then give clear instruc- 
tions for meeting these bjectives. 



• Limit your instructions to the task at hand. If students are 
unfamiliar with small-group work, divide the activity into 
several segments, each with its own objective. Give groups 
instructions for completing the first task. When that 
objective has been accomplished, proceed to the second 
task and so forth. 

• Check student comprehension of instructions and goals 
before each segment of the activity. 

• Circulate to monitor each groups 5 progress throughout 
the activity. 

• Divide student tasks so that each individual must accom- 
plish his or her task for the group to be successful in its 
final product. This provides individual motivation and 
promotes positive peer pressure. 

• Encourage students to help one another in accomplish- 
ing individual tasks. Provide positive reinforcement for 
group accomplishments and for the contributions of 
individual members. 

• Hold all students accountable for their groups 5 decisions, 
actions, and reports to the class. Also, hold each individ- 
ual in the group accountable for his or her work. 

Using Resource Experts 

Classroom visits from informed professionals can be a valu- 
able teaching tool. Resource experts serve as role models and 
make community institutions more familiar. Furthermore, 
research has demonstrated that effective use of outside 
resource persons is an essential component of law-related 
education programs designed to reduce delinquency. 

Criminal Justice in America is designed to give teachers quali- 
tative and consistent methods for utilizing outside resource 
persons. The Ask an Expert activities provide an ongoing 
structure for utilizing resource persons at key content points. 
Even more importantly, resource experts can provide addi- 
tional content support to the substantive readings and 
should be encouraged to participate in a critiquing and 
debriefing activities in which students take on the various 
decision-making roles of the criminal justice system. 

To assure effective use of resource persons, balance in pres- 
entation and preparation are key factors. It is important that 
resource experts do not give an unrealistically glowing or 
gloomy picture of the criminal justice system. When dealing 
with controversial issues such as the exclusionary rule or sen- 
tencing, both sides should be presented. With many legal 
issues, it is often effective to balance a prosecutorial point of 
view with that of the defense bar. 

Key to successful preparation of outside resource persons is 
integrating their expertise into your planned lesson or activ- 
ity. Experts can serve as subject-matter specialists to enrich 
the presentation provided or to explain differences in local 
laws and procedures. They can help students prepare for roles 
in a simulation from the point of view of a working profes- 
sional. Using their own experiences, resource volunteers can 
help debrief the activity by comparing the decisions reached 
by the students with those reached in the real world. 



Avoid using resource experts to give unstructured lectures or 
career advice. Some experts, inexperienced in working in an 
educational setting, have the tendency to talk over the stu- 
dents* heads or resort to “war stories.” Such anecdotes, while 
interesting to the students, can give an inaccurate picture of 
the system. If desirable, set aside a short period at the end of 
the visit for a question and answer session to deal with such 
matters. 

Finding experts and arranging visits need not be difficult. 
The public information offices of local or state law-enforce- 
ment agencies, the courts and bar associations are all good 
sources for contacting people from the justice system. Police 
departments often have community relations or educational 
officers who make school visits. Offices of elected officials 
usually provide constituent services and can identify appro- 
priate speakers from government institutions. Finally, many 
local college or university faculties have criminal justice 
instructors or political science professors who specialize in 
law. 

When you contact a resource person to make arrangements, 
be sure to: 

• Explain the purpose of the visit. Briefly describe your les- 
son objectives and how the guest will support it. 

• Place the visit in context. Explain the class’s current field 
of study, your planned follow- up activities, etc. 

• Describe the audience. Tell the resource person how many 
students will be present and briefly characterize their age, 
interests, and achievement levels. 

• Specify the scope of the presentation, both in time and 
content. Be sure this reflects the grade level, maturity, and 
attention span of your class. 

• Request specific dates and times. Suggest two or three 
alternatives from which your guest can choose. (Many 
resource persons require at least three weeks advance 
notice.) 

• Be sure the visitor has the correct address, appropriate 
directions, and parking instructions. 

After arranging the visit, confirm it with the principal and 
other appropriate personnel. It is probably wise to get final 
confirmation from the resource expert a few days before the 
presentation. 

To make the visit most effective: 

• Prepare the class. Discuss the purpose of the visit and pro- 
vide basic information about the resource person. It may 
prove useful to have the class compile a list of questions 
to ask the expert at the conclusion of the lesson. 

• Remember that resource experts are not trained teachers. 
During the presentation, you may need to direct both the 
guest and the class with appropriate questions and other 
cues or intervene to ensure students are on-task and 
respectful. 

• Allow sufficient time at the close of the class for a sum- 
mary of the presentation and a thank you to the guest. 




Thank-you letters are greatly appreciated by speakers and 
can easily serve as a language arts lesson. 

• In addition to the debriefing questions in the following 
materials, ask students to comment on what they learned 
from the experience and how it influenced their views 
about the speaker’s profession or topic. Encourage their 
constructive suggestions for improving such experiences. 

Peer Teaching 

With peer teaching, young people can practice and apply 
their research and communication skills while improving 
their self-esteem. By taking on the responsibility of teaching, 
students can benefit from one another’s knowledge, attitudes, 
and experiences. Peer teaching can occur in nearly any group 
learning situation, but is most successful when students 
instruct those younger than themselves. 

“To teach is to learn twice over,” so the saying goes, and the 
most essential part of peer teaching is that students must 
thoroughly learn and then demonstrate their knowledge of 
the subject matter at hand. Peer teaching stresses planning 
and organization skills. Educators should assist students in 
developing presentation and teaching skills. 

Handling Controversy 

The materials in the text are designed to stimulate the active 
involvement of students by using methodologies that stress 
participation. This is particularly true when discussing issues 
of public policy and criminal justice. As such, some of the 
hypothetical are inherently controversial. These were devel- 
oped for two reasons: (1) to provide a realistic context for the 
discussion of the criminal justice system and (2) to generate 
critical thinking, debate, and analysis on the part of the stu- 
dents. 

It’s important to lay down ground rules and post them in the 
classroom in advance of discussing controversial issues. 
Discuss with the class what these rules should be and get the 
class to agree in advance to abide by the rules. Below are some 
suggested rules: 

Students should: 

• argue ideas, not personalities or prejudices. 

• represent the opposing position(s) fairly and accurately. 

• demonstrate an attempt to understand the opposing per- 
spective^). 

• be able to admit doubts and weaknesses in their own posi- 
tion. 

• concentrate on evidence in their arguments. 

If a serious disagreement arises in your classroom, remind 
students that they agreed to abide by the ground rules and 
then set about clarifying the disagreement: 

• Identify the issue or issues under dispute. 

• Identify areas of agreement and disagreement. 

• Identify underlying assumptions. 

• Make sure students concretely define terms and avoid slo- 
gans. 
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The process of definition may bring the subject to closure. If 
not, use an appropriate strategy for addressing the controver- 
sy, such as a discussion, research, formal debate, an anony- 
mous writing assignment, private or public mediation, or a 
forced perspective activity in which students must argue an 
issue from the other side. Note that some of these activities 
can be prepared or completed outside of the class without 
serious disruption to your schedule. 

Students should look for a chance to air their own views, 
hear their opponents’ views, and examine both. Be sure stu- 
dents understand that closure of a controversy does not mean 
one side wins. 

Field Activities 

Field activities can be completed as a class or students can 
visit places in independent groups of two to six. Either way, 
field activities increase student interest and actively involve 
them in the learning process. They also acquaint students 
with how the law and the criminal justice system work in 
their own communities, what specific problems relating to 
crime the community faces, and how students might help in 
dealing with the problems. In short, field activities can be an 
essential first step to both effective service learning and citi- 
zenship. 

Organization and pre-planning are essential to getting the 
most out of field studies activities. Make certain students 
establish goals (what they want to get out of this visit) and 
prepare questions to ask while on site. 

Here are some tips for successful field activities; 

1. Contact the group or institution to be visited at least two 
weeks in advance. Summarize the purpose of the visit and 
identify the staff available to meet with the students. 
Provide vital information, such as number of students, 
their age, and grade level. One day before the visit, call 
and confirm the appointment with the organization. It is 
useful to involve students in this process so that they can 
take a greater responsibility for future arrangements. 

2. Prepare students for the visit. Brief them on the proper 
dress and behavior expected of them outside the class- 
room. Help them develop questions to ask on site. The 
answers to the questions can serve as the basis of a report 
back on the activity to be given in class or for extra cred- 
it. 

3. Students allowed to complete their field activities unsu- 
pervised should be chosen with regard to their past behav- 
ior. If parental consent is necessary, prepare students with 
proper forms. While many field visits can be arranged for 
non-school hours, help make arrangements for permis- 
sion for excuses from other classes, if necessary. 
Transportation arrangements should be discussed and 
confirmed. 

4. After the visit, discuss the activity by using debriefing 
questions, such as: What happened during the visit? How 
did it affect your view of the criminal justice system? 
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What major insights about the system did you gain? Did 
you encounter any problems during the experience? How 
could this field activity be improved? 

Polling Activities 

Studying opinion polls help students understand the role of 
public opinion in formulating and debating public policy. 
They also give students a view of community opinions, atti- 
tudes, and perceived problems. Criminal Justice in America cites 
many opinion polls and even provides several suggested 
polling activities, which are designed to assess student or com- 
munity opinion about a range of issues. All the opinion polls 
in the text offer opportunities for further activities. Students 
can: 

• Analyze the questions, looking to see if the phrasing could 
be improved. 

• Create their own survey, based on the poll. 

• Use the opinion poll to conduct a survey of students or 
the community. 

If students are going to undertake a poll, consider the follow- 
ing guidelines: 

1. Before Conducting a Polling Activity. Lead a class dis- 
cussion on the role opinion gathering plays in our society. 
Then discuss some of the practical considerations of opin- 
ion sampling. For example: 

• Help students understand the purpose of sampling 
by discussing the difficulties of polling every mem- 
ber of a community. Ask the students to decide 
what their collective sample should be. Make sure 
that students understand that the results of their 
poll, given the statistical sample, probably will not 
be scientifically valid, but can give a rough indica- 
tion of opinion. 

• Discuss the general rule of polling; Every person in 
the “universe” they’re seeking to assess should have 
an equal chance of being polled. For example, if 
their “universe” is a high school (grades 9-12), the 
poll should not just be given in senior home 
rooms. 

• Using the school poll example, explain that the 
number of students sampled by grade also should 
be proportional to their size in the “universe.” For 
example, if 150 students are to be asked to fill out 
the questionnaire and 30 percent of the students in 
the school are juniors, then roughly 45 (30 percent 
of 150) of those questioned should be juniors. 

• Review the tips on Activity Master 0.3 Opinion 
Surveying and if time allows, have the students 
practice role playing before they ask people to fill 
out the questionnaire. As practice, conduct the poll 
with the class as the universe and have students 
work in pairs to poll one another. The results of 
this poll can serve as a baseline comparison to 
school-wide or community results. 
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2. Conducting the Poll: Based on the sample, each student 
should be given a specific number of subjects to poll. For 
instance, using the example from above, assuming a tar- 
get of 150 subjects and a class size of 30, each student 
should poll five students. Polling could be conducted dur- 
ing lunch, after school, during a weekend, or between 
class periods. Instruct students to complete their polling 
by the next class session. 

3. Tallying the Poll Results: A fast method for tallying is to 
reassemble the class in their assigned poll-taking groups. 
Have each group tally its questionnaires. Then combine 
the group tallies for the class as a whole. 

4. Debriefing the Poll Results: One interesting way to 
debrief polling activities is to compare results among the 
various groups polled. Pay particular attention to school- 
wide or community results. This can be done on an item- 
by-item or on a selected item basis. Ask students to try to 
explain the differences in results. Also, debrief the polling 
experience with questions such as: 

• What problems did you encounter when conduct- 
ing the poll? How did you overcome these prob- 
lems? 

• How did it feel to conduct the poll? How cooper- 
ative were your subjects? 

• Did any of your opinions change as a result of 
conducting the poll? Why or why not? 

• Based on your experience, is polling a valuable 
way to assess public opinion? Why or why not? 

• If you were to conduct another poll, what would 
you do differently? The same? Why? 

Briefing Supreme Court Opinions 

The text cites many Supreme Court opinions. Some students 
assume that because the Supreme Court decided a case, this 
decision is the one and only correct answer. Stress that for a 
case to reach the Supreme Court, both parties had to hold 
strong reasons and values that they thought should win. If 
the court had different members, a different decision may 
well have been reached. As a matter of law, Supreme Court 
decisions provide a definitive answer to the issue posed, but 
many are subsequently modified or even reversed. Emphasize 
that they can disagree with a court opinion, but they should 
be able to support their opinion with good reasons. 

In law school, students usually brief cases, i.e., make short 
summaries of court opinions. As an additional exercise, you 
might assign different students to brief one of the many 
opinions mentioned in the text. Most of these opinions are 
readily available on the Internet and can be found from links 
on Constitutional Rights Foundation’s web site. (Tell stu- 
dents to go to www.crf-usa.org, click on Links, click on 
Criminal Justice in America Links, and click on Table of Cases.) 
When students encounter a case on the Internet, it usually 
divided into: 
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• A syllabus (a shortened version of the case, but it may be 
easier for students to read the case itself rather than the syl- 
labus— encourage them to go beyond the syllabus). 

• Opinion of the court. Court opinions vary in length. 
Some can be quite long, but most are about five pages. 

• Concurring opinions. 

• Dissenting opinions. 

When briefing a case, students can use the form on Activity 
Master #0.4. Before students brief cases on their own, be sure 
to give a demonstration in class and some practice cases. 
Below is a sample brief of U.S. v. Ross , which is discussed in 
the student book on pages 82-85. 

Brief of Court Opinion for U.S. v. Ross 

Name of Court: U.S. Supreme Court 
Date Decided: 1982 Vote: 6-3 

Facts: Police pulled over suspect Ross because a reliable 
informant told them he was dealing drugs and had them in 
the trunk of his car. Without a warrant, police searched the 
trunk and found a paper bag with small cellophane bags 
inside containing white powder. At the station, police again 
searched the car and found $3,200 in cash. 

Most Important Issue: Did the search of the car violate the 
Fourth Amendment? 

Holding: No, police may conduct searches of vehicles without 
warrants as long as they have probable cause. 

Reasoning: For searches of automobiles, the court made an 
exception to the warrant requirement because if police had to 
wait to get a warrant, cars could easily be moved and any evi- 
dence in them could be concealed or destroyed. 

Dissent: This decision repeals the Fourth Amendment’s war- 
rant requirement and ignores the importance of letting a 
judge determine probable cause. Furthermore, the court rests 
its decision on the mobility of cars. It fails to explain why the 
police could not have seized the paper bag, gotten a warrant, 
and then searched it. 

Do you agree with the opinion of the court? (Students 
should answer this with reasons.) 

Using Editorial Cartoons 

Editorial cartoons are in various places throughout the text. 
They offer opportunities for additional student activities. 
Students can: 

• Analyze the cartoons in the book. Activity Master 0.5 pro- 
vides a framework for analysis. 

• Collect additional cartoons. Make sure that students 
understand they are to collect editorial cartoons, which 
express an opinion, and not other comics, which may have 
criminal justice as a topic but which do not necessarily 
express an opinion. Students can use Activity Master 0.1 
as a subject guide for collecting cartoons. Once they have 
cartoons, they can analyze them using Activity Master 0.5 
or create scrap books or bulletin board displays. 
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• Create a cartoon on a criminal justice subject. You might 
suggest that students a new cartoon to counter one they 
disagree with in the text. 

Updating Statistical Charts 

The text has more than 50 charts, most filled with statistics 
from federal government sources. Many of these charts are 
updated annually. If students have Internet connections, they 
can be assigned to find and report to the class on the updat- 
ed version of one of these charts. Listed below are the charts 
that are usually updated each year and the page they are on 



in the student text. 

The Age of Victims of Violent Crimes 9 

Murder by Intimates 10 

Crime Index Offenses 11 

Property Crime Rates 12 

U.S. Homicide Rates 25 

Age of Gang Members 30 

Federal Law-Enforcement Officers 61 

Starting Police Salaries 67 

Local Police Officers 68 

Felony Defendants 125 

Time from Arrest to Adjudication 127 

Felony Convictions in State Courts 135 

Size of Juries in Felony Cases 145 

Corrections Population 173 

Number of Adults in Prison 181 

Prisoner Profile 186 

Prison Spending 189 

Characteristics of Adults on Parole 209 

Number of Persons Executed 213 

Persons Under Sentence of Death 215 

Juvenile Court Processing 233 

Percent of Arrests Involving Juveniles 240 

Rates of Juveniles in Custody 250 

Rate of Violent Crime 283 
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Section 3: Teaching 
Procedures 

Initial Recommendations 

Before beginning instruction on Criminal Justice in America, it 
is recommended that the teacher: 

• Identify several potential outside resource people, such as 
a lawyer and a police officer, who can support instruction 
on the material and serve as a content resource person. 

• Thoroughly review the readings and activities in each of 
the chapters. 

• Review the material available on the Criminal Justice in 
America section of Constitutional Rights Foundation’s 
web site. 

• Determine whether to teach the entire text, specific chap- 
ters, or parts within chapters. Factors in making this 
determination might include your curriculum goals, the 
instructional time available, students’ ability level, and 
their familiarity with small-group work. When you have 
made the selection, estimate the amount of time neces- 
sary to adequately cover the material and plan according- 

ly- 

• If desirable, assess students’ general attitudes about the 
criminal justice system by reproducing and distributing 
copies of the Pre- and Post-Observations, an opinion 
master. This instrument can also be administered at the 
conclusion of the study to determine changes or shifts in 
attitudes. 

• Adequately prepare each lesson by reading each article, 
reviewing and adjusting the questioning strategy, review- 
ing activity procedures (which are provided in the text) 
These give clear instructions for both the teacher and the 
students. It is important to review them in advance and 
with the students in class before conducting the activity. 

• In preparing a lesson, viewing the resource material on 
the Criminal Justice in America section of Constitutional 
Rights Foundation’s web site may provide background 
information and additional lesson ideas. 

• When preparing for a lesson, note that model answers are 
provided in many, but not all, cases. Answers are provid- 
ed for exercises or questioning sequences in which stu- 
dents are required to apply concepts of a technical legal 
nature. They are generally not provided for answers read- 
ily apparent from the text or for those questions asking 
students to state and support their own opinions. These 
questions are best evaluated by the teacher based upon 
the information provided. 

Teaching Sequence 

The following sections, organized chapter-by-chapter, 
describe a recommended teaching sequence for the material 
contained in Criminal Justice in America. In most cases, each 
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lesson sequence will contain at least one reading and discus- 
sion and at least one classroom activity. In many cases, how- 
ever, additional readings and activities are included for fur- 
ther exploration. In using the sequence, please note the fol- 
lowing symbols and their meanings which are used through- 
out: 



HaH This symbol means that an activity master (which can 
be reproduced for distribution to students) supports the read- 
ing or activity. Activity masters are designated by number and 
can be found in Section 4: Activity Masters. The first activi- 
ty for each unit is called Legal-Ease and consists of a glossary 
of key legal terms. This activity master can be distributed 
after students read the introduction. It will support their 
study of the rest of the unit. 



This symbol means that a resource person is recom- 
mended for conducting this lesson. Note: Only those activi- 
ties designated “Ask an Expert” actually require a resource 
person. 



Hal This symbol means that this reading, feature, or activ- 
ity, while recommended, is optional. 



Introducing the Text 

Preparation: 

• Review the Introduction to the text. 

• Bring to class six or seven recent editions of your local 
newspaper complete with all sections and five or six pairs 
of scissors or marking pens. 

• Sufficient copies of Activity Master 0.1 Newsbreak. 
Procedure: 



1. Introduction: Briefly overview the purpose for a study of 
the criminal justice system based on the rationale provid- 
ed in this teacher’s guide. If desirable, also cover the goals 
of the study as described in this guide (p. 4). 

2. Focus Activity: Crime and Popular Culture Brainstorm- 
Ask students to think of a movie, book, song or television 
show that has something to do with crime. Students 
should give the title or description of the work. Then ask: 
Why do you think crime is such a popular subject? 
Encourage students to state and support an opinion. 
Explain that writers and artists have long been fascinated 
by crime, the police, criminals, criminal trials, and pris- 
ons and that their study of criminal justice will help them 
learn about the reality of these issues. 

3. Reading and Discussion: Have students read the intro- 
duction to the text (pp. 5-6). Write the terms Criminal 
Law, Criminal Procedure, Criminal Justice System, and 
Criminology on the board. Ask students to give defini- 
tions of each and demonstrate their understanding of the 
terms by providing examples for each. Discuss any ques- 
tions they might have. 

4. Activity: Newspaper Crime Search 

Step 1. Explain to students that issues of criminal justice 
are not only a popular subject for fiction, but they inter- 
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est the news media as well. Newspapers, news magazines, 
television news broadcasts, and documentaries often 
cover issues of crime and are an excellent resource for a 
study of the subject. 

Step 2. Write the following headings on the board: Crime, 
Police, Criminal Trials, Corrections, Juvenile Justice, and 
Solutions. Explain that each heading corresponds to one 
of the chapters in the text. Then distribute Activity 
Master 0.1 Newsbreak and review the descriptions with 
students. 

Step 3. Divide the class into groups of four to five stu- 
dents and give each group a newspaper (or give each 
group one of the major sections of the paper). 

Step 4. Instruct students to work in their groups to skim 
newspapers for articles, features, cartoons, photos, 
reviews of movies or books, and advertisements that fit 
into the categories. Each one found should be clipped or 
circled with a marking pen and categorized. 

Step 5. Debrief the activity by having groups report on 
three items from each category, stating why they decided 
to place the items under those headings. (Note: Items may 
legitimately fit into more than one category.) Then ask: 

• What percentage of your newspaper is devoted to 
crime issues? 

• What percentage of your items fell under the 
“solutions” category? 

• Why do you think the media pays so much atten- 
tion to crime? 

5. Follow-up Activity: Students can continue to collect arti- 
cles as an ongoing individual activity for credit or extra 
credit. As they progress through the text, students can use 
the categories to collect items and prepare (1) scrap books 
or (2) a class bulletin board or collage. 

6. Additional Resources: Also included are four additional 
activity masters for optional use: 

Activity Master 0.2 Research Activities for 
Enrichment and Extra Credit outlines individ- 
ual research and reporting activities students can 
complete for the first four chapters of the book. 

Activity Master 0.3 Opinion Surveying provides 
background information and tips for review by 
the teacher and student before conducting any of 
the survey activities throughout the book. 

Activity Master 0.4 Briefing a Case provides a 
framework for students to brief court opinions, 
which are frequently cited in the text and can be 
found on the Internet and in libraries. 

Activity Master 0.5 Analyzing an Editorial 
Cartoon provides a framework for analyzing edi- 
torial cartoons. Cartoons are found in the text 
and students can collect their own cartoons on 
the various criminal justice topics. 
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Unit 1: Crime 



Overview: A three-chapter unit focusing on crime victims, 
compensation, and a historical perspective on violent crime; 
violent and non-violent criminals including gangs and white 
collar offenders; and the definition of crime in terms of ele- 
ments, types of crime, and defenses to criminal charges. 

Objectives: By the completion of this unit, students will be 
able to: 

1. Describe the effects of crime on victims of domestic vio- 
lence, robbery, and identity theft. 

2. Decide whether hypothetical crime victims should receive 
victim compensation based on criteria. 

3. Identify restitution and compensation as methods for 
addressing the plight of victims. 

4. Express and support an opinion on whether a crime vic- 
tim’s rights amendment should be added to the U.S. 
Constitution. 

5. Demonstrate a historical awareness of America’s crime 
problem by comparing current conditions with those that 
existed in the past. 

6. Compare two methods of measuring America’s crime 
rate. 

7. Identify and describe violent street gangs and white-collar 
criminals as significant contributors to America’s crime 
problem. 

8. Distinguish between felonies and misdemeanors and give 
examples of each. 

9. Analyze criminal conduct in terms of act, intent, concur- 
rence of act and intent, and causation. 

10. Describe and distinguish among four common homicide 
crimes. 

11. Describe and distinguish among four common stealing 
crimes. 

12. Identify and describe self-defense, insanity and entrap- 
ment as affirmative defenses to criminal conviction. 

13. Express a reasoned opinion on whether hate crimes 
should be enacted. 

14. Describe two different types of computer crime. 



Introduction 
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Lesson Sequence 2 

Victims of Property Crimes: Reading and discussion about 
victims of two property crimes— burglary and identity theft— 
and the personal account of two victims, (p. 11) 



Lesson Sequence 3 

Helping Victims of Crime: Reading and discussion about 
victim compensation programs, (p. 13) 



Class Activity: Crime Victims Board— Based on given crite- 
ria, students reach decisions on whether to award compensa- 



tion to victims in given hypothetical cases, (p. 15) 
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Lesson Sequence 4 

The Push for Victims’ Rights: Reading and discussion 
about federal and state laws and proposals for protecting 
crime victims, (p. 16) 

Class Activity: Victims’ Rights Amendment— Students role 
play state legislators deciding on a proposed victims’ right 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution, (p. 19) 



Ask an Expert: Class invites a prosecuting attorney to 
discuss victim services and rights in your state. The expert 
can also assist in the activity, (p. 18) 
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Lesson Sequence 5 

History of Violent Crime in America: A Look Back . . . : 
Reading and discussion about the history of violent crime in 
America in comparison to current perceptions about 
America’s crime problem, (p. 19) 

Class Activity: Now and Then— Students interview an older 
person and compare this person’s experience with crime 
growing up to their own. (p. 24) 



Lesson Sequence 6 

How Much Crime Is There?: Reading and discussion about 
the two primary measures used to report and analyze the 
nation’s crime problem— the Uniform Crime Reports and the 
National Crime Victimization Survey— and the trends they 
report in violent crime, (p. 24) 

Class Activity: Crime Victim Survey— Students conduct a 
survey about victims of crime in their own community. 
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Chapter 1: Crime and its Victims 

Lesson Sequence 1 

Who are the Victims?: Introduction to readings about crime 
victims, (p. 8) 

Victims of Violent Crimes: Reading and discussion about 
victims of rape and robbery, including personal accounts of 
two victims, (p. 8) 



Ask an Expert: Class invites a representative from a rape 
or domestic-violence crisis center to discuss services avail- 
able to victims of these crimes, (p. 10) 



Chapter 2: Who are the Criminals? 



Lesson Sequence 1 

Youth, Gangs, and Violence: Reading and discussion about 
youth gangs in America from both a historical and contem- 
porary perspective, (p. 27) 



Class Activity: Take Back the Park— In a role play, students 
take part in a policy debate before a hypothetical city coun- 
cil over a proposed ordinance to ban gang members from 
municipal parks, (p. 32) 
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Lesson Sequence 2 

Swindlers and Con Artists: Reading and discussion on white- 
collar criminals such as Charles Keating and on other fraud- 
ulent schemes that victimize thousands each year, including 
the Pigeon Drop, Bank Examiner Swindle, Luxury Tax Scam, 
and telemarketing scams and Internet fraud, (p. 33) 



Activity: More Cons— Students research and report on 
additional bunco schemes, (p. 36) 

Ask an Expert: Class invites an officer from the bunco 
squad to discuss con games, (p. 34) 
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Chapter 3: Crime and Defenses 

Lesson Sequence 1 

The Basics of Crime: Reading and discussion about the 
sources of criminal law and the classification of crimes into 
felonies and misdemeanors, (p. 37) 

Class Activity: Felony or Misdemeanor?— In pairs, students 
evaluate whether certain actions should be crimes, and if so, 
whether they should be felonies or misdemeanors, (p. 38) 

Lesson Sequence 2 

Ingredients of a Crime: Reading that describes and explains 
the four elements of all crimes— act, intent, concurrence of act 
and intent, and causation, (p. 38) 

Class Activity: Did They Commit Crimes?— Students apply 
the four elements to hypotheticals to determine whether crim- 
inal conduct has taken place, (p. 39) 

Answers to Class Activity 

Case 1: Tim: All four elements of battery are 
accounted for. 

Case 2: Karen: The act and causation are present. Karen 
had the intent two months previous to the act, she denies 
she had the intent when the act happened. So the problem 
area is the concurrence of act and intent. A judge or jury 
would have to decide. 

Case 3: Ray: All the elements are present. The only prob- 
lem area is intent. But it seems like criminal negligence to 
clean a loaded gun pointed toward children at play. 

Case 4: Gina: All the elements are present. 

Case 5: Gayle: Three of the elements are clearly present. 
Causation presents a problem. There was an intervening 
act (negligence or malpractice) that caused Mary’s death. 
Gayle probably could not be convicted of murder. 



Answers to Class Activity 

Murder: Probably not, because it is difficult to establish 
malice aforethought since the gun accidentally dis- 
charged. 

Felony murder: This may be a valid theory. Adam was 
attempting to kill Rick (a felony) when he killed another 
person by accident. 

Voluntary manslaughter: Unlikely. Adam had sufficient 
time to cool off after he was seriously provoked by Rick. 

Involuntary manslaughter: All the elements are present. 
Rick was engaged in an unlawful act— carrying a gun on 
school premises— and by doing so he was criminally neg- 
ligent. A killing resulting from the negligence would con- 
stitute involuntary manslaughter. 



Lesson Sequence 4 

No Honor Among Thieves: Reading and discussion about 
the criminal classifications of different types of stealing, 
(p. 42) 

Class Activity: What’s the Crime— Students analyze a hypo- 
thetical to determine which crimes of stealing have been com- 
mitted. (p. 44) 



Answers to Class Activity 

Amy = larceny 

Bob = receiving stolen property 

Carol = embezzlement 

Dave = burglary 

Eden = extortion 

Frank = armed robbery 

Gina = fraud 



Ask an Expert: Class invites a criminal lawyer to discuss 
elements of crimes, (p. 43) W51 



Lesson Sequence 5 

Hate Crimes: Reading and discussion on the development of 
hate crimes, court cases challenging them, and the pros and 
cons of enacting them. (p. 45) 

Class Activity: Hate-Crime Bill— Students role play legisla- 
tors considering a proposed hate- crime law. (p. 48) 



Lesson Sequence 6 

Cybercrime: Reading and discussion about Internet crimes 
such as hacking and fraud, (p. 49) 

Class Activity: Free Speech— Students examine examples of 
material on the Internet and decide whether each should be 
protected as free speech, (p. 51) 



Lesson Sequence 3 

Murder Most Foul: Reading and discussion about types of 
crimes with a special focus on homicide and various property 
crimes, (p. 40) 

Class Activity: Death in the School Halls— Students apply 
their knowledge about the elements of homicide to a hypo- 
thetical case to determine what crime was committed. 



Lesson Sequence 7 

Legal Defenses to Crime: Reading and discussion explain- 
ing the affirmative defenses of insanity, self-defense, and 
entrapment, (p. 51) 



Class Activity: The Insanity Defense— Students apply the 
four insanity tests to a hypothetical case. (p. 55) MjM 
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Unit 2: The Police 



Answers to Class Activity 

1. M’Naghten Rule: No. There is no evidence that 
Mark either did not know what he was doing or 
that he did not know it was wrong. 

2. The Irresistible Impulse Rule: Yes. If Mark’s 
statement is true, he was acting under an insane 
impulse and couldn’t control himself. 

3. The Durham Rule: Yes, if it could be shown that 
Mark’s act was the product of mental disease or 
defect. 

4. Model Penal Code Test: Yes, if it could be shown 
that because of a mental disease or defect that he 
lacked substantial capacity to conform his con- 
duct to the requirements of the law. 

Class Activity: What Defense Is Valid?— Students apply the 
elements of the defenses of insanity, self-defense, entrapment 
to hypothetical to determine whether a defense could be 
raised, (p. 55) 

Answers to Class Activity 

Peter Hope 

Insanity: No evidence but a possibility. 

Self-defense: No. Force used was not reasonable. 
Entrapment: No. 

Martha Heart 

Insanity: No evidence. 

Self-defense: No. 

Entrapment: Valid. The officer clearly put the idea in 
Martha’s head. 

Karen Sanchez 
Insanity: No evidence. 

Self-defense: Possible. It depends on whether her belief 
about the salesperson was reasonable under the circum- 
stances. That it was wrong is not crucial. 

Entrapment: No. 

Class Activity: Debate on Insanity— Students write an essay 
on the statement: The insanity defense should be abolished, (p. 56) 



Overview: A four-chapter unit examining the role and histo- 
ry of police in society; how police investigate crimes and 
methods of policing; the constitutional principles and laws 
that govern their work, including provisions of the Fourth 
and Fifth amendments of the U.S. Constitution; and the lim- 
its of police authority, which focuses on racial profiling, 
police corruption, the use of force, and methods of citizen 
overview. 

Objectives: By the completion of this unit, students will be 
able to: 

1. Identify common public attitudes about law enforce- 
ment. 

2. Conduct a survey and analyze school and community 
attitudes about law enforcement. 

3. Demonstrate a historical awareness about law enforce- 
ment by comparing today’s professional law enforcement 
with that of previous eras. 

4. Explain several different police procedures for identify- 
ing suspects and express a reasoned opinion on which is 
most reliable. 

5. Identify the Fourth, Fifth and Fourteenth amendments as 
the source of important restraints on police power. 

6. Analyze searches to determine their legality. 

7. Identify the Miranda rule and describe it in terms of its 
underlying rationale. 

8. Describe the exclusionary rule and state and support an 
opinion about it in terms of its efficacy and fairness. 

9. Explain what racial profiling is and express a reasoned 
opinion on what should be done about it. 

10. Identify examples of police corruption and express a rea- 
soned opinion on what can be done to prevent corrup- 
tion. 

11. Identify the elements of the doctrine of reasonable force 
and analyze hypothetical situations in terms of its appli- 
cability. 

12. Decide hypothetical cases of police misconduct. 
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Chapter 4: Police and Society 

Lesson Sequence 1 

A Question of Attitude: Reading and discussion about citi- 
zens’ different attitudes toward police work and a study of 
why officers take up police work. (p. 58) 

Class Activity: Sampling Class Opinion— Students conduct 
a survey of their class’ attitudes toward police, (p. 59) 
0.2 and 2.2. 
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Activity: Sampling Public Opinion— Students create and 
conduct an attitude survey for community members. 




Activity: Sampling Police Attitudes— Students create and 
conduct a survey of police attitudes, (p. 59) JgJ 



Lesson Sequence 2 

From Citizen Volunteers to Professional Police: Reading 
and discussion about how publicly funded police forces 
developed, (p. 60) 



Class Activity: Police Call— Students role play police in 



action, (p. 62) 
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Chapter 5: Methods and Investigations 



Lesson Sequence 1 

Local Police: Reading and discussion on local police depart- 
ments, their structure, police work, and opportunities for 
minorities and women, (p. 65) 



Community Policing: Reading and discussion about the the- 
ory of community-oriented policing and some different 
examples of it in practice, (p. 68) 



Activity: Checking Out Community Policing- 
Students research and report on local or national efforts 
at community policing, (p. 70) 



Lesson Sequence 2 

Criminal Investigations: Reading and discussion about 
investigative techniques such as sealing off crime scenes, get- 
ting eyewitness identifications, and using informants, (p. 43) 

Class Activity: Is This the One?— Students critically examine 
police procedures for identifying suspects in three hypothet- 
ical cases, (p. 73) 

Lesson Sequence 3 

Crime Labs: Reading and discussion on the growing use of 
crime labs and the different components of these labs. (p. 74) 

Class Activity: DNA From Everyone Arrested?— Students 
evaluate the pros and cons of taking DNA from everyone 
who is arrested, (p. 76) 



Chapter 6: Police and the Law 

Lesson Sequence 1 

Criminal Procedure: Introductory reading and discussion 
about criminal procedure, (p. 77) 

The Law of Search and Seizure: Brief introductory reading 
on Fourth Amendment limits on police, (p. 78) 

Lesson Sequence 2 

Has a Search and Seizure Taken Place?: Reading and dis- 
cussion about this first question in analyzing search-and- 
seizure cases, (p. 78) 

o 




Answers to question #4 on page 80 

a. Yes. The police officer is an agent of the government 
and making an arrest is a seizure. 

b. No. Lois, though an agent of the government, did not 
search or seize because such items were clearly visible 
from her property. 

c. No. Sanchez had every right to be on the hill and saw 
the stolen cars in plain view. 

d. Yes. George has a reasonable expectation of privacy in 
his person. 

e. No. The police did not exercise sufficient custody or 
control to constitute an arrest. 

Class Activity: Is It a Search?— After small groups discuss 
actual cases raising issues of search and seizure, individuals 
research online or in a law library to find out how the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in a given case. (p. 80) 

Answers to Class Activity 

a. California v. Ciraolo 

Facts: Unable to see over Mike’s 10-foot-high fence, police 
hire a plane and fly over the house at 1,000 feet and see 
marijuana plants growing in the backyard. 

Court holding: NO SEARCH. 

Chief Justice Burger for the court: a [T]he mere fact an 
individual has taken measures to restrict some view of his 
activities [does not] preclude an officer’s observations 
from a public vantage point where he has a right to be 
and which renders the activities clearly visible .... Any 
member of the flying public who glanced down could 
have seen everything that these officers observed . . . [We] 
readily conclude that respondent’s expectation that his 
garden was protected from such observation is unreason- 
able and is not an expectation that society is prepared to 
honor.” 

Justice Powell dissenting: “[T]he Court believes that cit- 
izens bear the risk that air travelers will observe activities 
occurring within backyards . . . This risk, the Court 
appears to hold, nullifies expectations of privacy. . . . This 
line of reasoning is flawed. First, the actual risk to priva- 
cy from commercial or pleasure aircraft is virtually non- 
existent. Travelers . . . normally obtain at most a fleeting, 
anonymous, and non-discriminating glimpse of the land- 
scape and buildings over which they pass. . . . [On the 
other hand] [ajerial surveillance is nearly as intrusive on 
family privacy as physical trespass into the curtilage.” 

Florida v. Riley 

Facts: Wanting to see inside Riley’s partially covered 
greenhouse, police fly a helicopter at 400 feet and take a 
look. 

Court holding: NO SEARCH 

Justice White for the court: “Any member of the public 
could legally have been flying over Riley’s property in a 
helicopter at the altitude of 400 feet and could have 
observed Riley’s greenhouse.” 
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Justice Brennan dissenting: “The question before us 
must not be whether the police were where they had a 
right to be, but whether public observation of Rileys cur- 
tilage was so commonplace that Riley’s expectation of 
privacy in his backyard could not be considered reason- 
able." 

b. Smith v. Maryland 

Facts: Police install a device at the phone company office 
that keeps track of the numbers that Gilbert dials from 
his home phone. 

Court holding: NO SEARCH 

Justice Blackmun for the court: “When he used his 
phone, petitioner voluntarily conveyed numerical infor- 
mation to the telephone company and ‘exposed’ that 
information to its equipment in the ordinary course of 
business. In so doing, petitioner assumed the risk that the 
company would reveal to police the numbers he dialed.’’ 

Justice Marshall dissenting: “[I]t does not follow that 
[people] expect this information to be made available to 
the public in general or the government in particular. 
Privacy is not a discrete commodity, possessed absolutely 
or not at all. Those who disclose certain facts to a bank 
or phone company for a limited business purpose need 
not assume that this information will be released to other 
persons for other purposes.” 

c. California v. Greenwood 

Facts: Suspecting drug dealing, police have the trash col- 
lector turn over Bill’s trash to them instead of throwing 
it in the trash truck. 

Court holding: NO SEARCH 

Justice White for the court: “[W]e conclude that respon- 
dents exposed their garbage to the public sufficiently to 
defeat their claim to Fourth Amendment protection. It is 
common knowledge that plastic garbage bags left on or at 
the side of a public street are readily accessible to animals, 
children, scavengers, snoops, and other members of the 
public.” 

Justice Brennan dissenting: “The mere possibility that 
unwelcome meddlers might open and rummage through 
the containers does not negate the expectation of privacy 
in its contents any more than the possibility of a burgla- 
ry negates an expectation of privacy in the home; or the 
possibility that an operator will listen in on a telephone 
conversation negates an expectation of privacy in the 
words spoken on the telephone.” 

d. Katz v. US. 

Facts: The FBI listens to Joe’s conversation by attaching 
an electronic eavesdropping device to the outside of the 
public telephone booth he uses at 11 a.m. every day. 

Court holding: SEARCH 

Justice Stewart for the court: “The Government’s activi- 
ties in electronically listening to and recording the peti- 
tioner’s words violated the privacy upon which he justifi- 
ably relied while using the telephone booth and thus con- 



stituted a ‘search and seizure 5 within the meaning of the 
Fourth Amendment. The fact that the electronic device 
employed to achieve that end did not happen to pene- 
trate the wall of the booth can have no constitutional sig- 
nificance.” 

Justice Black dissenting: “A conversation overheard by 
eavesdropping, whether by plain snooping or wiretap- 
ping, is not tangible and, under the normally accepted 
meanings of the words, can neither be searched nor 
seized.” 

e. Arizona v. Hicks 

Facts: Investigating a shooting, police legally enter an 
apartment looking for weapons and the shooter. While 
inside, an officer spots a high-priced stereo which seems 
out of place in the rundown apartment. The officer picks 
it up, jots down the serial number, puts it down, calls 
headquarters, and finds out the stereo is stolen. 

Court holding: SEARCH 

Justice Scalia for the court: “Officer Nelson’s moving of 
the equipment . . . did constitute a ‘search 5 separate and 
apart from the search for the shooter, victims, and 
weapons .... Merely inspecting those parts of the 
turntable that came into view during the latter search 
would not have constituted an independent search, 
because it would have produced no additional invasion of 
respondent’s privacy interest .... But taking action, unre- 
lated to the objectives of the authorized intrusion, which 
exposed to view concealed portions of the apartment or 
its contents, did produce a new invasion of respondent’s 
privacy .... A search is a search, even if it happens to dis- 
close nothing but the bottom of a turntable.” 

Justice O’Connor dissenting: “[I]f police officers have a 
reasonable, articulable suspicion that an object they come 
across during the course of a lawful search is evidence of 
crime, in my view they may make a cursory examination 
of the object to verify their suspicion. If the officers wish 
to go beyond such a cursory examination of the object, 
however, they must have probable cause.” 

f Oliver v. US. 

Facts: Oliver posts “no trespassing” signs around his land 
and locks the gate to his property. Police go onto a high- 
ly secluded part of his land about a mile from his house 
and find marijuana plants growing. 

Court holding: NO SEARCH. 

Justice Powell for the court: “The Amendment does not 
protect the merely subjective expectation of privacy, but 
only those ‘expectation^] that society is prepared to rec- 
ognized as "reasonable.”’ [A]n individual may not legiti- 
mately demand privacy for activities conducted out of 
doors in fields, except in the area immediately surround- 
ing the home .... [0]pen fields do not provide the set- 
ting for those intimate activities that the Amendment is 
intended to shelter from government interference or sur- 
veillance. There is no societal interest in protecting the 
privacy of those activities, such as the cultivation of crops 



that occur in open fields. Moreover, as a practical matter 
these lands usually are accessible to the public and the 
police in ways that a home, an office, or commercial 
structure would not be. It is not generally true that fences 
or ‘No Trespassing* signs effectively bar the public from 
viewing open fields in rural areas.” 

Justice Marshall dissenting: “[The] law not only recog- 
nizes the legitimacy of Oliver’s and Thornton’s insistence 
that strangers keep off their land, but subjects those who 
refuse to respect their wishes to the most severe of penal- 
ties— criminal liability. Under these circumstances, it is 
hard to credit the Court’s assertion that Oliver’s . . . 
expectations of privacy serve not of a sort that society is 
prepared to recognize as reasonable .... [A] deliberate 
entry by a private citizen onto private property marked 
with ‘No Trespassing’ signs will expose him to criminal 
liability. I see no reason why a government official should 
not be obliged to respect such unequivocal and univer- 
sally understood manifestations of a landowner’s desire 
for privacy.” 

g. Bond v. U.S. 

Facts: A Border Patrol agent boards a bus in Texas. As he 
walks down the aisle, he squeezes the luggage that passen- 
gers have stored above their seats. When he squeezes 
Bond’s bag, he feels a suspicious “brick-like” object, 
which the agent believes to be a “brick” of methamphet- 
amine. 

Court holding: SEARCH. 

Justice Rehnquist for the court: “Our Fourth 
Amendment analysis embraces two questions. First, we 
ask whether the individual, by his conduct, has exhibited 
an actual expectation of privacy; that is, whether he has 
shown that ‘he [sought] to preserve [something] as pri- 
vate.’ Here, petitioner sought to preserve privacy by using 
an opaque bag and placing that bag directly above his 
seat. . . . Second, we inquire whether the individual’s 
expectation of privacy is ‘one that society is prepared to 
recognize as reasonable.’ When a bus passenger places a 
bag in an overhead bin, he expects that other passengers 
or bus employees may move it for one reason or another. 
Thus, a bus passenger clearly expects that his bag may be 
handled. He does not expect that other passengers or bus 
employees will, as a matter of course, feel the bag in an 
exploratory manner. But this is exactly what the agent 
did here. 

Justice Breyer dissenting: “How does the ‘squeezing’ just 
described differ from the treatment that overhead luggage 
is likely to receive from strangers in a world of travel that 
is somewhat less gentle than it used to be? I think not at 
all. . . . ‘[A]ny person who has travelled on a common car- 
rier knows that luggage placed in an overhead compart- 
ment is always at the mercy of all people who want to 
rearrange or move previously placed luggage’ .... The 
trial court, which heard the evidence, saw nothing unusu- 
al, unforeseeable, or special about this agent’s squeeze. It 
found that Agent Cantu simply “felt the outside of 



Bond’s softside green cloth bag,” and it viewed the agent’s 
activity as “minimally intrusive touching.” 

Lesson Sequence 3 

Is the Search and Seizure Reasonable?: Reading and dis- 
cussion about this second, final question in analyzing search- 
and-seizure cases with a focus on the facts of the Supreme 
Court case U.S. v. Ross (1982). (p. 81) 

Can Police Stop People Because They Run Away?: Brief 
reading and discussion on Wardlow v. Illinois , a case in which 
police stopped a young man in a high crime area who ran 
from them. (p. 83) 

Lesson Sequence 4 

Motor Vehicle and Other Exceptions: Reading and discus- 
sion about the Supreme Court’s decision in U.S. v. Ross , 
which granted an exception to the warrant requirement in 
motor vehicle searches, and about other recognized excep- 
tions to the warrant requirement, such as incident to lawful 
arrest, stop and frisk, consent, hot pursuit, emergency situa- 
tions, airline, border, and custom searches, (p. 84) 

Ask an Expert: Class invites a police officer or criminal 
attorney to briefly discuss search-and- seizure law and to 
take part in and debrief “Applying the Checklist.” 
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Class Activity: Applying the Checklist— Working in pairs, 
students apply the Search and Seizure Checklist to evaluate 
the legality of some hypothetical search and seizures, (p. 87) 

Answers to Class Activity 

Case 1: Hans Metcalf. Issue is whether a briefcase was 
abandoned property. If it was, then what police did was 
not a search and therefore no violation. The question is: 
Do you have a reasonable expectation that no one will 
search through belongings that you forget? If you do, 
then this would be a search, and since the police have no 
probable cause to make a search, it would be a violation. 

Case 2: Vivian Madison. A search but no violation 
because her roommate gave consent to the search and the 
roommate had a right to be in the garage. 

Case 3: Dan Lewis. Clearly made a warrantless search 
and seizure. Question is do any of the exceptions apply? 
There seems no probable cause— mere suspicion. Lack of 
license plates on the car would allow a car stop, but not 
a search without probable cause. Question whether search 
of the trailer would be justified in any case since it is not 
attached to the car. No consent for the search. Person 
said, “Go away!” Wisp of smoke does not constitute emer- 
gency situation especially since the person told him to go 
away. 

Case 4: Betty Kim. Clearly a warrantless search. Do any 
exceptions apply? No consent, because she told him to 
get out. Search of her pocket could conceivably be legal 
under stop and frisk doctrine, but this would be a real 
stretch. Even if this search and arrest are upheld, the 
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search of the house is not incident to the arrest. The offi- 
cer should have gone back and gotten a warrant to search 
the living room. 

Lesson Sequence 5 

Interrogation and Confessions: Reading and discussion 
about Fifth Amendment restrictions on police, (p. 88) 

Class Activity: Taking the Fifth— In pairs, students argue 
Fifth Amendment cases before a Supreme Court made up of 
other students, (p. 92) 

Answers to Class Activity 

a. Illinois v, Perkins (1990). Statements CAN be intro- 
duced. In an 8-1 decision, the Supreme Court held that 
Perkins 5 Fifth Amendment rights were not violated. Since 
Perkins believed he was talking with another inmate, there 
was no coercion or “police-dominated atmosphere.” 

b. Arizona v . Mauro (1987). Statements CAN be intro- 
duced. In a 5-4 decision, the Supreme Court held that 
the police did not send Mrs. Mauro to elicit statements, 
nor did they subject Mauro to “compelling influences, 
psychological ploys, or direct questioning. Thus, his vol- 
unteered statements cannot properly be considered the 
result of police interrogation.” 

c. Fare v. Michael C. (1979). Statements CAN be intro- 
duced. In a 6-3 decision, the Supreme Court held that a 
lawyer has a unique ability to protect a suspect's rights. A 
request for a person other than a lawyer is not the same. 
The court explained that a lawyer understands the crimi- 
nal process and has the official status to object to wrong- 
ful police actions. He or she is the only one who can be 
summoned and have the effect of stop ping police inter- 
rogation. Otherwise, a suspect like Michael could ask for 
his coach, his music teacher or his priest, and still not 
receive the legal protections that made the Miranda rule 
necessary. 

d. Oregon v. Mathias on (1977). Statements CAN be 
introduced. A six-member majority Supreme Court opin- 
ion stated: “He came voluntarily to the police station, 
where he was immediately informed that he was not 
under arrest. At the close of a one half-hour interview 
respondent did in fact leave the police station without 
hindrance. It is clear from these facts that Mathiason was 
not in custody ‘or otherwise deprived of his freedom of 
action in any significant way. 5 ” 

e. Beckwith v. US, (1976). Statements CAN be intro- 
duced. A six-member majority opinion held that 
Beckwith was not in custody and therefore Miranda warn- 
ings were not required. Beckwith could have told the 
agents to leave at any time. 

f. Duckworth v. Eagan (1989). Statements CAN be 
introduced. In a 5-4 decision, the Supreme Court ruled 
that the warning given “touched all the bases required by 
Miranda .... The Court in Miranda emphasized that it 
was not suggesting that ‘each police station must have a 
"station house lawyer 55 present at all times to advise pris- 
oners. 5 .... If the police cannot provide appointed coun- 
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sel, Miranda requires only that the police not question a 
suspect unless he waives his right to counsel. Here, 
respondent did just that. 55 



Ask an Expert: Class invites a criminal attorney or a 
police officer to discuss briefly the Miranda decision and 
to take part in and debrief the activity “Taking the Fifth. 55 
(p. 92) Kj 



Lesson Sequence 6 

The Exclusionary Rule: Reading and discussion about the 
rule, Mapp v. Ohio , and other Supreme Court decisions, 
(p* 94) 

Fruit of the Poisonous Tree: Brief reading and discus- 
sion about this doctrine and its exceptions, (p. 95) 

Class Activity: A Second Look at the Exclusionary Rule- 
Students evaluate the pros and cons of the exclusionary rule 
and proposed changes to it. (p. 97) 



Chapter 7: The Limits of Police Authority 

Lesson Sequence 1 

Racial Profiling: Reading and discussion about racial profil- 
ing, its constitutionality, and proposals for dealing with it. 
(p. 98) 

Class Activity: What Should Be Done About Profiling?— 

Students role play advisers to a governor who is considering 
legislation on racial profiling, (p. 100) 

Lesson Sequence 2 

Corruption: Reading and discussion about the problem of 
corruption in our nation's police departments, (p. 100) 

Class Activity: Preventing Corruption— Students evaluate 
different proposals for preventing police corruption, (p. 103) 

Lesson Sequence 3 

Use of Force: Reading and discussion about the limits on use 
of force by police, (p. 103) 

Class Activity: Split Second— Students simulate police split- 
second decision-making in two hypotheticals and analyze 
their decisions, (p. 104) 

Lesson Sequence 4 

Policing the Police: Reading and discussion about how citi- 
zen complaints about police are handled and issues raised 
when police are subject to prosecution, (p. 106) 

Class Activity: A Board of Rights— Students simulate a 
review board on police misconduct and decide two hypo- 
thetical cases, (p. 108) 

Ask an Expert: Students find out their local police 
department's policy on the use of deadly force. 
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You and the Police: Reading and discussion about what to 
do when stopped by police, (p. 112) 
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Unit 3: The Criminal Case 



Class Activity: Retention Election— Students role play voters 
deciding whether to retain three justices on the state supreme 
court, (p. 117) 



Overview: A four-chapter unit covering the criminal court 
system and every key step in the investigative, pretrial, and 
trial phases of a criminal case. The unit features an expand- 
ed mock trial hypothetical in which students assume the 
major roles of attorneys, judges, and jurors to apply criteria 
to make decisions and judgments affecting the case. 

Objectives: By the completion of this unit, students will be 
able to: 

1. Identify and describe the function of major roles in the 
criminal case process including police, prosecuting attor- 
neys, defense attorneys, hearing and trial judges, and 
jurors. 

2. Describe the structure of state and federal courts. 

3. Express a reasoned opinion on what are valid reasons for 
supporting or opposing judges in retention elections. 

4. Identify factors used in determining bail and apply them 
to hypothetical bail situations. 

5. Describe the role of prosecutorial discretion and plea bar- 
gaining. 

6. Identify and describe the concepts of probable cause, bur- 
den of proof, and reasonable doubt. 

7. Write a reasoned opinion on whether a gag order should 
be issued in a hypothetical case. 

8. Identify key steps in a criminal trial. 

9. Identify and apply factors in selecting a hypothetical jury. 

10. Compose an opening statement based on given criteria. 

11. Distinguish between direct and circumstantial evidence 
and analyze hypotheticals on this basis. 

12. Identify basic rules of evidence and state and support 
opinions about the admissibility of evidence on this 
basis. 

13. Compose and present closing arguments based on given 
criteria. 

14. State and support an opinion about the verdict in a hypo- 
thetical case. 
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Chapter 8: Courts and the Case Process 



Lesson Sequence 1 

The Two Systems of Criminal Courts: Reading and discus- 
sion about the federal and state court systems, (p. 114) 

Judges and Judicial Independence: Reading and discussion 
about federal and state judges, how they are selected and 
removed, and the importance of judicial independence, 
(p. 115) 
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Lesson Sequence 2 

Criminal Lawyers: Reading and discussion on the role of 
prosecutors and defense attorneys. 



Ask an Expert: Students invite a representative from a 
local law school to explain requirements and courses 
offered.(p. 120) 



Lesson Sequence 3 

The Criminal Case Process: Reading and discussion about 
adversarial fact-finding, (p. 120) 

Class Activity: Just the Facts— Students analyze the facts of 
a hypothetical criminal case. (p. 122) 

Using this Unit: Explanation of the unit’s format, including 
information about the case guide, key steps, case notes, and 
activities, and their symbols, (p. 122) 



Chapter 9: Criminal Case, Investigation, and 
Arrest 



Lesson Sequence 1 

Key Step: Arrest: Brief explanation of arrest and its purpose, 
(p. 124) 

Police Crime Investigation Report: Reading and discussion 
about the police report for the mock case of People v. Carter. 
(p. 124) 

Case Notes: State Criminal Code Sections— Description 
and discussion of mock homicide statutes for the Carter case. 

(p. 126) 

Class Activity: Is It Murder?— Students work in pairs to 
apply the mock homicide statutes to hypothetical situations. 

(p. 126) 

Answers to Class Activity 

a. Mr. Jones: Murder in the first degree [274(a)]: The long- 
term poisoning shows clear evidence of premeditation. 

b. David: Murder in the second degree [274(b)]: Malice 
aforethought is established by the intent to do an act with 
obvious risk of death or great bodily injury. This has been 
called an act with “an abandoned and malignant heart.” 

c. Mary: Voluntary Manslaughter [298(a)]: The killing was 
intentional but malice aforethought was not present 
because Mary was provoked and acted in uncontrolled 
anger. 

d. Jim: Involuntary Manslaughter [298(b)(1)]: The killing 
was unintentional but dangerous and unlawful. The case 
could be made for second-degree murder by arguing mal- 
ice aforethought was established by the intent to act with 
an obvious risk of death or great bodily injury. 
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e. Donna: Involuntary Manslaughter [298(2)(b)(2)]: The 
killing was unintentional and, though probably not ille- 
gal, was done with great negligence. 

Case Notes: In the Defense of Thomas Carter: Reading on 
Carter’s defense attorney’s interview with her client and her 
notes on the case. (p. 127) 



Chapter 10: Pretrial 

Lesson Sequence 1 

Key Step: First Appearance Before a Judge: Brief explana- 
tion of the first court hearing in a criminal case. (p. 129) 

Case Notes: The Question of Bail: Explanation of the bail 
system, (p. 129) 

Class Activity: Bail Hearing— In small groups, students role 
play the prosecution, defense, and judge in a simulated bail 
hearing for the Carter case. (p. 130) 



Lesson Sequence 2 

Case Notes: Prosecutorial Review: Explanation and discus- 
sion of prosecutorial review, including a mock dialogue 
among prosecutors discussing what charges to file in the 
Carter case. (p. 131) 

Ask an Expert: Class invites a criminal attorney to dis- 
cuss prosecutorial review and to take part in and debrief 
the activity “The Prosecutor Decides.” 
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Class Activity: The Prosecutor Decides— In small groups, 
students go over various homicide charges and decide which 

n 3.2 



charge to bring in the Carter case. (p. 134) 

Answers to Class Activity 
First-Degree Murder 



* Is there evidence that Thomas Carter formed 
an intent to kill Oscar Hanks? Yes. He told 
Robertson, “That man is going to pay in a big 
way.” This could mean he intended to kill 
him. Plus the other evidence mentioned 
under premeditation. 

* Is there evidence of premeditation? Yes. Several 
things: What he said to Robertson, getting gun 
lessons from Robertson, loading the shotgun, 
and getting someone to drive the car. 

* Is there evidence which would show that this 
intent was transferred to the killing of Joyce Ann 
Miller (using the doctrine of transferred intent)? 

Yes. His intent to kill Hanks could be trans- 
ferred since he killed another person. 



or 

Is there evidence to show that Thomas Carter 
formed an intent to kill and premeditated the 
killing of Joyce Ann Miller? No. There is no evi- 
dence to support this. 



Second-Degree Murder 

* Is there evidence that Thomas Carter formed an 
intent to kill Joyce Ann Miller? No. He didn’t 
even know her or realize she was there. 

or 

* Is there evidence that Thomas Carter had the 
intent to do an act where there was an obvious 
risk that death or great bodily harm would result? 
Yes. He got a gun, learned how to use it, and 
fired it on a public street. 

Voluntary Manslaughter 

* Is there evidence that Thomas Carter formed an 
intent to kill Oscar Hanks? Yes. Same reasons as 
above. 

* Is there evidence that Oscar Hanks seriously pro- 
voked the actions of Thomas Carter? Yes. He hit 
Carter over the head with a bottle. 

* Is there evidence that Thomas Carter did not have 
sufficient time to calm down after being pro- 
voked? No. Carter had a full day to calm down. 

Involuntary Manslaughter 

* Is there evidence that Thomas Carter committed 
an act in a criminally negligent manner? Yes. 
Carter pointed a loaded shotgun out a car win- 
dow. 

Decision 

Considering all relevant factors, what crime would 
you charge Thomas Carter with? Answers will 
vary. 



Lesson Sequence 3 

Plea Bargaining: Reading and discussion on the plea-bar- 
gaining process, its pros and cons, and court decisions relat- 
ed to it. (p. 135) 

Class Activity: Plea Bargain— Students role play prosecutors 
and defense attorneys negotiating a plea agreement in the 
Carter case. (p. 137) 

Lesson Sequence 4 

Key Step: Probable Cause Hearing: Explanation of prelim- 
inary hearings and grand jury hearings, (p. 137) 

Case Notes: Cater’s Probable Cause Hearing: Reading of 
outcome of the grand-jury hearing for the Carter case. (p. 138) 

Key Step: Arraignment: Explanation of an arraignment, 
(p. 138) 

Case Notes: An Issue at the Arraignment: Description of 
Carter’s plea of not guilty and his lawyer’s motion for gag 
order at the arraignment, (p. 139) 

Class Activity: Ruling on the Motion: Students take the role 
of judges and write decisions on the gag-order motion, 
(p. 140) 
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Chapter 11: Trial 



Lesson Sequence 1 

Key Step: Trial Procedures: Explanation of procedural steps 
in a criminal trial, including jury selection, opening state- 
ments, presentation of evidence, closing arguments, jury 
instructions, and jury deliberations, (p. 141) 



Case Notes: Cast of Characters: Description of and discus- 
sion about the important players in a criminal trial, includ- 
ing the judge, bailiff, court clerk, court reporter, prosecution 
lawyers, defense lawyers, defendant, witnesses, and jury, 
(p. 142) 



Activity: In the Halls of Justice— Students take a field 
trip to a criminal court with worksheet questions and 
suggestions for interviews, (p. 143) HH 9 
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The Courtroom Setting: Brief description and discussion of 
courtroom design, (p. 142) 



Lesson Sequence 2 

Case Notes: The Trial of Thomas Carter: Reading and dis- 
cussion about the beginning of the trial of Thomas Carter, 
(p. 144) 



Key Step: Jury Selection: Explanation and discussion of the 
jury selection process, including voir dire, challenges for 
cause, and peremptory challenges, (p. 145) 



Class Activity: Choosing a Jury— Students take roles of pros- 
ecuting attorneys, defense attorneys, prospective jurors, and 
court clerk in a jury selection simulation, (p. 147 )|^f8 3.4 



Lesson Sequence 3 

Case Notes: Trial Strategy: Reading on how to prepare to 
prove or disprove elements of a criminal case. (p. 149) 

Class Activity: Preparing for Trial— Students complete 
charts that will help them prepare trial strategy, (p. 150) 



Lesson Sequence 4 

Case Notes: Opening Statements: Explanation of opening 
statements and instructions on their preparation, (p. 151) 

Class Activity: Writing an Opening Statement— Based on 
given criteria, students write opening statements for the 
defense and prosecution in the Carter case. (p. 151) 



Lesson Sequence 5 

Case Notes: Direct and Circumstantial Evidence: 

Explanation of direct and circumstantial evidence, (p. 152) 

Class Activity: Direct or Circumstantial— Students analyze 
hypotheticals to determine whether they are examples of 
direct or circumstantial evidence, (p. 152) 



Lesson Sequence 6 

Case Notes: Rules of Evidence: Explanatory reading and 
discussion of some basic rules of evidence, including rele- 
vance, foundation, personal knowledge, hearsay, opinion tes- 
timony, argumentative questions, and special rules for direct 
and cross-examination, (p. 153) 

Class Activity: Objection— Students, given hypothetical situ- 
ations from the Carter trial, decide whether an attorney 
should object and explain why. (p. 157) 

Answers to Class Activity 

a. Yes. Opinion and lack of personal knowledge. 

b. Yes. Hearsay. 

c. Yes. Irrelevant. 

d. Yes. Opinion and lack of personal knowledge. 

e. No. It is proper to ask a leading question on cross- 
examination. 

f. Yes. Opinion and lack of personal knowledge. 

g. Yes. The witness has a lack of personal knowledge 
as to whether the truck was there or not. 

h. Yes. Irrelevant. 

i. No. Although it is hearsay, the statement is prob- 
ably admissible as an admission against interest. 

j. No. Opinions about speed of a car are within the 
realm of an ordinary person's experience. 

k. Yes. Leading question. 

l. Yes. Opinion, but because of Joel Robertson's 
knowledge about guns, he may be qualified as an 
expert. 

Class Activity: Cross Fire— In this simulation of the Carter 
case, students role playing prosecutors and defense attorneys 
examine witnesses role played by students, (p. 158) 

Class Activity: The Defense Rests— Students role play attor- 
neys and make closing statements to the rest of the class role 

playing jurors, (p. 162) )HKg| 3.5 
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Lesson Sequence 7 

Case Notes: Instructing the Jury: Reading and discussion 
on the purpose and nature of jury instructions and on those 
given in the Carter case. (p. 163) 

Class Activity: We, the Jury— Students form juries and delib- 
erate on the Carter case. (p. 166) 

Class Activity: Verdict— Students write an essay explaining 
their personal verdict in the Carter case. (p. 166) 



Answers to Class Activity 

a Direct 

b. Circumstantial 

c. Circumstantial 

d. Direct 



e. Circumstantial 
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Unit 4: Corrections 



Overview: A five-chapter unit focusing on the purposes of 
corrections; current debates about corrections, such as 
whether too many people are behind bars and whether 
mandatory-minimum sentences are fair; alternatives to pris- 
ons, including probation, community service, and commu- 
nity corrections; current conditions of prisons; and the law 
and debate over the death penalty. 

Objectives: By the completion of this unit, students will be 
able to: 

1. Identify retribution, incapacitation, deterrence, restitu- 
tion, and rehabilitation as the underlying rationale for 
criminal corrections. 

2. Identify factors used for determining a sentence and 
apply them to a hypothetical case. 

3. Demonstrate a historical awareness of corrections by 
comparing methods of corrections from previous eras 
with those of today. 

4. Explain three-strikes legislation and give a reasoned opin- 
ion on its value. 

5. Express a reasoned opinion on whether federal drug laws 
discriminate against African Americans. 

6. Identify factors for granting probation and apply them to 
hypothetical cases. 

7. Describe alternatives to prison and state and support 
opinions about their value. 

8. Identify factors used in granting parole and apply them 
to hypothetical situations. 

9. Describe community corrections efforts and identify 
challenges facing them. 

10. Describe current conditions in prisons and state and sup- 
port opinions about current sentencing standards. 

11. Identify aggravating and mitigating factors in applying a 
death penalty statute and apply them to a hypothetical 
situation. 

12. State and support a reasoned opinion about the death 
penalty. 

Introduction 
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Chapter 12: Corrections and Society 

Lesson Sequence 1 

The Purpose of Punishment: Reading and discussion of five 
rationales for punishment, (p. 168) 

Class Activity: The Student Court— Students role play mem- 
bers of a student court deciding appropriate punishments for 
hypothetical cases, (p. 169) 



Lesson Sequence 2 

A Brief History of Punishment in the United States: 
Reading and discussion about the development of the U.S. 
corrections system, (p. 170) 

Class Activity: Pros and Cons of Punishment— In small 
groups, students discuss the strengths and weaknesses of dif- 
ferent kinds of punishment, (p. 172) 

Lesson Sequence 3 

Sentencing: Reading and discussion about fixed and indeter- 
minate sentencing, mandatory sentencing, sentencing guide- 
lines, and other factors judges consider at sentencing, 
(p. 172) 

Class Activity: The Sentencing of Thomas Carter— In small 
groups, students act as judges and sentence Thomas Carter, 
(p. 175) 

Ask an Expert: Students invite a judge or criminal attor- 
ney to take part in and debrief this activity, (p. 177) 
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Chapter 13: Current Debates 

Lesson Sequence 1 

Are There Too Many People Behind Bars?: Reading and dis- 
cussion about the policies, such as three-strikes, truth-in-sen- 
tencing, and mandatory sentencing laws, that have resulted 
in massive incarceration in the United States, (p. 179) 

Class Activity: Three Strikes— Students role play legislative 
advisers making recommendations on proposed three-strikes 
legislation, (p. 182) 

Activity: Prison Sentences— Students write brief essays on 
whether America needs to incarcerate more people. 
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Lesson Sequence 2 

Do Some Mandatory-Minimum Sentences Violate the 
Eighth Amendment? Reading and discussion on whether 
repeat-offender laws mandating long sentences violate the 
Eighth Amendment when the offender has committed a rel- 
atively minor crime, (p. 183) 

Class Activity: Cruel and Unusual?— Students role play 
attorneys and justices deciding the constitutionality of a sen- 
tence under a three-strikes law. (p. 184) 

Lesson Sequence 3 

Are Federal Drug-Sentencing Laws Unfair to Blacks?: 
Reading and discussion on federal laws that impose far harsh- 
er penalties on crack than on powder cocaine, the pros and 
cons of these laws, and court challenges to them. (p. 184) 

Class Activity: The Ratio— Students role play a congression- 
al committee deciding whether to change the difference in 
penalties between crack and powder cocaine, (p. 187) 
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Chapter 14: Alternatives to Prison 

Lesson Sequence 1 

The Need for Alternatives: Brief explanatory reading about 
the need for alternatives to prison, (p. 188) 

Fines: Reading and discussion about fines, (p. 188) 

Class Activity: One Fine Day— Students role play advisers to 
a governor who is considering introducing day-fine legislation, 
(p. 189) 



Lesson Sequence 2 



Probation: Reading and discussion about probation, (p. 189) 



Class Activity: Who Gets Probation?— In small groups, stu- 
dents decide whether particular hypothetical offenders should 
be placed on probation, (p. 191) 



Ask an Expert: Students interview a probation officer. 
(P- 191) H 



Lesson Sequence 3 

Revoking Probation: Reading about what happens when pro- 
bationers violate the conditions of their probation, 
(p. 192) 

Class Activity: Probation Revocation Hearing— Students 
role play a probation revocation hearing, (p. 193) 

Lesson Sequence 4 

Community Service: Reading and discussion about commu- 
nity service as an alternative punishment, (p. 196) 

Community Corrections: Reading and discussion about 
community corrections as an alternative to prison, (p. 197) 

Class Activity: Halfway House— Students role play a city- 
council hearing determining whether to grant a zoning vari- 
ance allowing a halfway house to be placed in a residential 
neighborhood, (p. 200) 

Ask an Expert: Class invites an ex-convict to speak. 
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Chapter 15: Prisons Today 

Lesson Sequence 1 

Prison in America: Reading and discussion about prison con- 
ditions, security levels, population, legal responses to poor 
conditions, and private prisons, (p. 201) 

Class Activity: Should Prison Be Even Tougher?— Students 
role play advisers to the governor making recommendations 
on a proposal to toughen prison conditions, (p. 205) 

Lesson Sequence 2 

Prison Revolts: Reading and discussion about riots at Attica 
and New Mexico State Prison and the development of gangs 
in prison, (p. 207) 

Class Activity: Prison in the Classroom— Students mark off 
an area in the classroom to simulate prison conditions, 
(p. 207) 
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Lesson Sequence 3 

Parole: Reading and discussion about the parole system, 
including case studies of Sirhan Sirhan and Lawrence 
Singleton, (p. 208) 

Class Activity: Parole Board— Students role a parole board 
deciding whether to grant parole in four separate cases, (p. 210) 

Lesson Sequence 4 

Staying Out of Prison: Reading about the experiences of an 
ex-offender, (p. 211) 

Class Activity: Staying Out— Students write a creative journal 
of their experiences in the first few weeks on parole, (p. 211) 



Chapter 16: Capital Punishment 

Lesson Sequence 1 

History of the Death Penalty in America: Reading and dis- 
cussion that gives an overview, the general history, and recent 
legal history of capital punishment, (p. 212) 

Class Activity: Life or Death— Students role play jurors and 
apply a capital punishment statute to hypothetical cases. 

(p. 216 ) 



Lesson Sequence 2 



Public Opinion on the Death Penalty: Reading and discus- 
sion comparing two opinion polls on the death penalty, 
which get different results by asking different questions. 

(p. 218) 



Activity: Death Penalty Poll— Students conduct a poll on 
the death penalty, (p. 218) WSM 



Lesson Sequence 3 

Recent Developments in Capital Punishment: Reading and 
discussion of the Karla Faye Tucker case and the implications 
of the release of many prisoners due to DNA tests showing 
them to be innocent, (p. 218) 

Class Activity: Taking a Stand on Capital Punishment- 
Students line up based on their attitudes about the death 
penalty, form groups, and debate specific arguments, pro and 
con. (p. 221) 



Unit 5: Juvenile Justice 



Overview: A four-chapter unit highlighting the history of 
juvenile justice, the laws pertaining to delinquency, the 
processes of adjudication, constitutional rights of juveniles, 
and correctional options for juvenile offenders. 

Objectives: By the completion of this unit, students will be 
able to: 

1. Demonstrate a historical awareness of developments in 
juvenile justice by comparing the treatment of juveniles in 
the past with methods used today. 

2. Distinguish between procedures that apply to juveniles 
and those that apply to adult criminal defendants. 











3. Identify status, non-status, and non-delinquent behaviors 
and distinguish among them given hypothetical situa- 
tions. 

4. Identify screening criteria used at juvenile intake and 
apply them to given situations. 

5. Identify constitutional due process rights guaranteed to 
juveniles. 

6. Identify criteria used to determine fitness to be adjudi- 
cated as a juvenile and apply that criteria to hypothetical 
situations. 

7. Explain different options in the juvenile corrections sys- 
tem and decide which options should be used in hypo- 
thetical cases. 

8. State and support a reasoned opinion about the constitu- 
tionality of the death penalty for juveniles. 

Introduction 
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Chapter 17: From Criminal to Delinquent 

Lesson Sequence 1 

History: Children and the Law: Reading and discussion 
about how the law historically treated children in England 
and America, including early reform movements to treat chil- 
dren differently from adults, (p. 224) 

From the Criminal to Delinquent: A Time for Reform: 
Reading and discussion about how the concept of delin- 
quency arose, (p. 227) 

Class Activity: Same or Different?— In small groups, stu- 
dents evaluate situations to determine whether the adult and 
juvenile in each case should be treated the same or different- 
ly. (p. 229) 

Different Worlds: Chart and discussion about the differ- 
ences between the juvenile and adult justice systems, (p. 230) 



Chapter 18: The Problem of Delinquency 

Lesson Sequence 1 

What Is Delinquency?: Reading and discussion about delin- 
quency and status offenses, (p. 231) 

Class Activity: Are You Now or Have You Ever Been?— 
Students evaluate a list of behaviors to determine which are 
crimes, which of the others are harmful to young people, and 
which should not be classified as delinquent, (p. 232) 



Lesson Sequence 2 

A Tour of the System: Explanatory reading and discussion 
featuring a flow chart on juveniles processed through the sys- 
tem. (p. 232) 



Class Activity: Who Should be in the System?— In pairs, 
students determine which, if any, government agency should 
be responsible for juveniles in hypothetical situations. 

(p- 234 ) mm 5.2 
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Lesson Sequence 3 

Initial Detention of Juveniles: Reading describing prehear- 
ing detention problems and a proposed solution, (p. 234) 



Class Activity: Detain or Release— Students role play intake 
officers at a juvenile facility and, using screening criteria and 
their judgment, determine whether to keep particular juve- 
niles in custody or release them. (p. 236) | 
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Chapter 19: Children and the Constitution 

Lesson Sequence 1 

The Rights of Juveniles: Reading and discussion about the 
Supreme Court’s Gault decision, which guaranteed certain 
rights to juveniles in juvenile court, (p. 239) 

Class Activity: The Court Decides— Students decide four 
cases involving issues left unanswered by Gault, (p. 241) 

Answers to Class Activity 

1. In the Matter of Samuel Winsbip (1970). A five-member 
majority ruled in Winship’s favor. A sixth justice con- 
curred with the judgment, since requiring reasonable 
doubt standards would not jeopardize the aims of juve- 
nile justice, but felt there was not necessarily any rela- 
tionship between the due process requirement of criminal 
and juvenile proceedings. The remaining three justices 
dissented because the Constitution doesn’t specify the 
reasonable doubt standard; juvenile justice systems need 
flexibility; and barring a direct violation of due process, 
the issue should be left to individual state legislatures. 

2. In Re Barbara Burrus (1971). By a vote of 5-4, the court 
declared that as long as juvenile proceedings were funda- 
mentally fair, neither trials by jury nor public trials in 
juvenile proceedings were necessary. One dissenting jus- 
tice felt that though jury trials weren’t mandated, public 
proceedings were needed in order to protect the juvenile 
from misuse of judicial power. The remaining three jus- 
tices thought the Constitution protected juveniles’ right 
to trial by jury when charged with offenses which would 
be triable by jury if the offender was an adult. 

3. McKeiver v. Pennsylvania (1971). A six-member majori- 
ty agreed that the due process clause of the 14th 
Amendment did not require juvenile jury trials. (The jus- 
tice who had dissented in Burrus because North Carolina 
didn’t allow a public hearing reversed himself in this case, 
since Pennsylvania’s laws did let detained juveniles request 
public hearings.) The other justices who dissented in 
Burrus again dissented using the same reasoning as before. 

4. Breed v. Jones (1975). A unanimous Supreme Court ruled 
that the double jeopardy clause of the Fifth Amendment 
prohibited prosecution in adult court after an adjudica- 
tory hearing in juvenile court. The decision to prosecute 
juveniles as adults must be made before they are tried in 
juvenile court. 

Lesson Sequence 2 

School Searches: Reading and discussion about the Supreme 
Court decision in New Jersey v. T.L.O. (p. 246) 
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Unit 6: Solutions 



Chapter 20: Juvenile Corrections 

Lesson Sequence 1 

Options for Placing Juvenile Offenders: Reading and dis- 
cussion about juvenile corrections and placement options, 
including a comparison of the different systems in California 
and Massachusetts, (p. 247) 

Problems with Locking Up Juveniles: Reading and discus- 
sion about efforts to remove juveniles from contact with 
adult prisoners, (p. 250) 

At Home Plus: Reading and discussion about three pro- 
grams for juvenile offenders living at home. (p. 251) 

Class Activity: Individual Treatment Plan— Students decide 
on treatment plans for six hypothetical cases, (p. 252) 

Lesson Sequence 2 

The Question of Waiver: Reading and discussion about the 
process of referring juvenile offenders to adult court, (p. 252) 

Class Activity: A Waiver Hearing— Students individually 
apply waiver guidelines to six case studies, write reasons for 
their decisions, and then discuss cases in groups of three and 
vote. (p. 255) 

Lesson Sequence 3 

Wayne Thompson and the Death Penalty: Reading and dis- 
cussion about the case of Wayne Thompson, who appealed 
his death sentence to the Supreme Court because he was 15 
at the time of his crime, (p. 255) 

Thompson v. Oklahoma (1988): Reading and discussion 
about the decision and subsequent Supreme Court decisions 
on the constitutionality of executing juveniles, (p. 256) 

Class Activity: Should Juveniles Convicted of Murder Be 
Executed?— Students line up according to their feelings on 
this issue and discuss their reasoning, (p. 257) 

Lesson Sequence 4 

International Challenges to the Death Penalty: Reading 
and discussion of international treaties condemning the use 
of the death penalty for juveniles, (p. 258) 

Class Activity: Senate Hearing— Students role play a Senate 
hearing on the ratification of a treaty banning capital pun- 
ishment for juveniles, (p. 259) 

Lesson Sequence 5 

Current Trends and Controversies: Reading and discussion 
about issues surrounding the increasing incarceration of juve- 
niles, over-representation of minorities in the system, and 
how to deal with status offenders, (p. 260) 

Class Activity: What Should Be Done?— Students write 
essays on whether the juvenile justice system should try to 
rehabilitate or punish serious offenders, (p. 262) 






Overview: A three-chapter unit focusing on the ongoing 
debate over the causes of crime; the role of state and federal 
government in addressing America’s crime problems with 
public policy initiatives; and the role of the citizen in help- 
ing solve problems associated with crime and criminal justice 
at the local level. 

Objectives: By the completion of this unit, students will be 
able to: 

1. Identify and evaluate social and individual factors pro- 
posed as causing crime. 

2. Describe the role of the federal, state, and local govern- 
ment in addressing crime problems. 

3. Express a reasoned opinion on whether civil asset forfei- 
ture should be eliminated. 

4. Express a reasoned opinion on whether strict national 
gun control laws should be enacted. 

5. Evaluate public policy proposals to assure fairness in the 
criminal justice system using given criteria. 

6. Demonstrate a historical awareness of constructive and 
destructive attempts to attack crime problems. 

7. Identify opportunities for citizens to become involved in 
reducing crime. 

8. Evaluate public policy proposals for the allocation of 
resources in addressing crime problems using given crite- 
ria. 

9. Generate and evaluate recommendations for reducing a 
community’s crime problem. 

Introduction 
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Chapter 21: The Causes of Crime 

Lesson Sequence 1 

Theories and Approaches: Brief introductory reading on 
the causes of crime, (p. 264) 

Social and Cultural Factors: Reading and discussion about 
some social and cultural factors causing crime, such as pover- 
ty, unemployment, racial discrimination, child abuse and 
neglect, values that make crime more acceptable, and violence 
in the media, (p. 264) 

Lesson Sequence 2 

Individual and Situational Factors: Reading and discussion 
about individual and situational factors causing crime, such 
as biology, drugs and alcohol, guns, and rational choice, 
(p. 276) 

Class Activity. The Causes of Crime— Students meet in 
groups of four, select one of the causes of crime, brainstorm 
solutions, choose their best solution, and present it to the 
class, (p. 270) 






Chapter 22: Crime and the Government 

Lesson Sequence 1 

The Role of Government: Brief overview of the chapter. 
(P- 271) 

Crime and the Federal Government: Reading and discus- 
sion about the roles of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of federal government in crime control, (p. 271) 

Lesson Sequence 2 

Federal Policy: Civil Forfeiture: Reading and discussion on 
the nature and impact of federal forfeiture statutes, (p. 273) 

Class Activity: A Model Forfeiture Statute— Students role 
play a congressional committee making recommendations 
for a new civil forfeiture statute, (p. 276) 

Lesson Sequence 3 

Federal Policy: Gun Control: Reading and discussion on 
federal gun-control policies and proposals, their pros and 
cons, and the Second Amendment, (p. 277) 

Class Activity: Gun-Control Policies— Students debate the 
merits of different gun-control policies.(p. 279) 

Lesson Sequence 4 

An Attack on Crime: The State Level: Reading and discus- 
sion about the different branches of state government and 
their role in fighting crime, (p. 280) 

Class Activity: A State Senate Committee— Students role 
play a state senate committee debating a proposed crime bill. 

(p. 280) 

The New Role of State Supreme Courts: Reading and dis- 
cussion about criminal defendants basing their appeals on 
state constitutions instead of the U.S. Constitution, (p. 285) 

Lesson Sequence 5 

The Color of Justice: Reading and discussion about whether 
the criminal justice system discriminates against minorities, 
(p. 285) 

Class Activity: Toward a Colorblind Justice System- 
Students evaluate proposals to prevent discrimination in plea 
bargaining, jury verdicts, sentencing, and the death penalty, 
(p. 289) 

Chapter 23: Crime and the Citizen 

Lesson Sequence 1 

Getting Involved in Fighting Crime: Brief introduction on 
what citizens can do about crime at the local level, (p. 291) 

Vigilantes in American History: Reading and discussion 
about vigilantism in American history, (p. 291) 

Lesson Sequence 2 

Crime in Schools: Reading and discussion about the prob- 
lem of violence in U.S. schools, (p. 295) 



Class Activity: Trouble at Coolidge High— Students take 
part in a simulation of a school dealing with its crime prob- 
lem. (p. 297) 



Activity: What Are Communities Doing About Crime 
in Schools?— Students research about school crime statis- 
tics and programs to reduce crime in schools. 
(P- 298)) MSB 



Lesson Sequence 3 

Burglary Prevention: Reading and discussion on preventing 
burglary with neighborhood watch programs, (p. 299) 

Ask an Expert: Class invites an officer from a burglary- 
prevention unit to discuss the burglary problem in the 
community and practical steps for burglary prevention. 

(p- 2 ") mn 



Activity: A Home Security Check— Students apply a 
checklist to determine how secure their own homes are 
against the threat of burglary, (p. 301) 

Activity: Organizing a Neighborhood Meeting- 
Students organize a burglary-awareness meeting for their 
own neighborhoods, (p. 301) MSH 



Lesson Sequence 4 

Class Activity: A Citizen Task Force— Students role play 
interest groups and a mayoral committee making a decision 
about how to spend federal money on crime programs, 
(p. 303) mm 6.1 and 6.2 



Lesson Sequence 5 

Conclusion on Crime: Reading and discussion about differ- 
ent proposed solutions to reduce the problem of crime, 
(p. 308) 

Class Activity: What Should Be Done?— Students write rec- 
ommendations on what to do about the problem of crime, 
(p. 310) 



Section 4. Activity Masters 

List of Activity Masters 



0.1 Newsbreak 
0.2 Research Activities 
0.3 Opinion Surveying 
0.4 Briefing a Case 
0.5 Analyzing an Editorial 
Cartoon 

1.1 Legal-Ease 

1.2 Crime Victims Board 

1.3 Crime Victim Survey 

2.1 Legal-Ease 

2.2 Sampling Class Opinion 

3.1 Legal-Ease 

3.2 The Prosecutor Decides 



3.3 In the Halls of Justice 

3.4 Choosing a Jury 

3.5 The Defense Rests. . . 

4.1 Legal-Ease 

5.1 Legal-Ease 

5.2 Who Should Be in the 
System? 

5.3 Detain or Release 

6.1 Legal-Ease 

6.2 Fighting Crime in the 
City of Athena, part one 

6.3 Fighting Crime in the 
City of Athena, part two 
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p||||jj&. Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #0.1 (page 1) 



Name. 

Date 



Newsbreak 

Criminal justice constantly makes the news. Newspapers print many items about crime, policing, trials, 
court decisions, sentencing, or juvenile delinquency. To keep current with Criminal Justice in America , you 
need to read the newspaper, news magazines, or Internet news sources. 

In this activity, you will clip out articles, editorials, and editorial cartoons about criminal justice. Below is 
a list of the book’s units. Under each unit is a list of suggested articles to find. 

Unit 1: Crime. Find articles on: 

• Proposals and programs to help crime victims. 

• Gangs, crime in schools, and youth violence in general. 

• Different kinds of crime— property crime, violent crime, and other types. 

• Various defenses to crime, particularly insanity, self-defense, and entrapment. 



Unit 2: The Police. Find articles on: 

• What police do and the problems they face. 

• Community policing. 

• Advanced technology in investigating crime (e.g., DNA profiles) 

• Rules that police must follow in conducting searches, seizing evidence, making arrests, and questioning 
suspects. 

• Cases of police brutality, corruption, or other misconduct and how to police this misconduct. 



Unit 3: The Criminal Case. Find articles on: 

• All stages of a criminal case: arrest, first appearance before a judge, bail, preliminary hearing or indict- 
ment, arraignment, pretrial motions, trial, sentencing, post-trial motions, and sentencing. 

• Prosecutorial discretion in determining charges in particular cases. 

• Plea bargaining. 

• Various pretrial motions ( e.g., to suppress evidence, change venue, and issue gag orders). 

• Procedural steps in a criminal trial, including jury selection, opening statements, presentation of evi- 
dence, closing arguments, jury instructions, and jury deliberations. 



Unit 4: Corrections. Find articles on: 

• The purpose of punishing criminals. 

• Three-strike, truth-in-sentencing, and mandatory-sentencing laws. 

• The number of persons in prison. 

• Fixed and indeterminate sentencing and sentencing guidelines, 

• Alternatives to prison such as probation, house arrest, community service, halfway houses, and others. 

• Prison conditions, private prisons, and prison revolts. 

• Parole. 

• Death penalty. 
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Name 

Date 

Unit 5: Juvenile Justice. Find articles on: 

• Differences between the juvenile and adult justice systems. 

• Legal rights of juveniles. 

• Where juvenile offenders should be placed. 

• Referring juvenile offenders to adult court. 

• Juveniles and the death penalty. 




Unit 6: Solutions. Find articles on: 

• Racism in the justice system. 

• The causes of crime. 

• Proposals for government action against crime. 

• Action citizens are taking or can take against crime. 



Follow-up: 

Unlike other activities, this activity can continue while you study the entire book. It will not be finished 
until you complete the text. 

Be creative. You can create a scrapbook using the unit headings as organizers. Or, work with other students 
to create an ongoing class bulletin board or collage. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #0.2 



Name. 
Date _ 



Research Activities 

For extra credit, you may present a report on one of the subjects listed below. These subjects all supplement 
material in the book. Use the Internet and encyclopedias, biographies, history books, and periodicals in 
the library to help you research your report. 

Unit 1: Criminals and Victims 

Crime victims: Judge Crater, Elizabeth Short, Kitty Genovese, Patty Hearst, the Lindbergh baby, Robert F. 
Kennedy, George Wallace, Jimmy Hoffa. 

Criminals: Jesse and Frank James, William H. Bonney, Butch Cassidy, William Quantrill, Joaquin 
Murietta, John Wilkes Booth, Bonnie Parker and Clyde Barrow, A1 Capone, “Ma” Barker, Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, John Dillinger, Willie Sutton, Charles Manson, Clarence Chance and Benny Powell, John 
Gotti, “Bugsy” Siegel, Clifford Irving, Jim Bakker, G. Gordon Liddy, Ivan Boesky. 

Unit 2: Law Enforcers and Law-Enforcement Agencies 

Law enforcers: Robert Peel, Wyatt Earp, James Butler “Wild Bill” Hickok, William Barclay “Bat” 
Masterson, Elfego Baca, Patrick Floyd “Pat” Garrett, J. Allan Pinkerton, William J. Burns, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Eliot Ness, William Parker, “Popeye” Doyle, Frank Serpico, William Bratton, Bernard Parks, Joe Arpaio, 
August Vollmer. 

Law-enforcement agencies: Federal Bureau of Investigation; Secret Service; Drug Enforcement 
Administration; Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms; Internal Revenue Service; Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; Texas Rangers; New York Police Department; Los Angeles Police Department; your 
local police department. 

Unit 3: Trials, Lawyers, and Judges 

Trials: Salem witch trials (1692), John Peter Zenger (1735), Aaron Burr (1807), Lambdin P. Milligan (1864), 
Lizzie Borden (1892), Bill Haywood (1907), Sheriff Joseph F. Shipp (1907), James and John McNamara (1910), 
Sacco and Vanzetti (1921), Leopold and Loeb (1924), Scottsboro Boys (1931), Massie trials (1931 and 1932), 
"Lucky” Luciano (1936), Alger Hiss (1950), Julius and Ethel Rosenberg (1951), Samuel Sheppard trials (1954 
and 1966), Chicago Seven (1969), Claus von Bulow (1982 and 1985), Joe Hunt (Billionaire Boys Club, 1987), 
McMartin Preschool case (1990), Rodney King beating trials (1992 and 1993), O.J. Simpson (1994-1995), 
Menendez brothers (1994 and 1996). 

Lawyers: Clarence Darrow, Thomas Dewey, Edward Bennett Williams, Jerry Geisler, William Kunsler, F. 
Lee Bailey, Alan Dershowitz, Johnnie Cochran. 

Judges and Justices: Roy Bean, John Sirica, Benjamin Cardozo, Learned Hand, Earl Warren, William 
Brennan, William Rehnquist, Antonin Scalia. 

Unit 4: Prisons, Prisoners, and Punishment 

Prisons: Alcatraz, San Quentin, Leavenworth, Sing Sing, Joliet, Pelican Bay. 

Prisoners: Birdman of Alcatraz, Caryl Chessman, Robert E. Burns, Willie Horton, Jean Harris, Gary 
Gilmore, Robert Alton Harris, Randall Adams, Jack Abbott, Geronimo Pratt, Winnie Ruth Judd. 

Punishments: Penal colony, ducking stool, pillory and stocks, whipping, public shaming, firing squad, 
hanging, electrocution, lethal injection, gas chamber. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #0.3 (page 1) 



Name. 

Date 



Opinion Surveying 

Tips on Selecting the Sample: 

To get an accurate opinion poll, you need to consider what population the survey represents. Is it the 
school? The community? Then you need to select a sample that represents that population. Most profes- 
sional pollsters try to get a random sample of the population they are surveying. In a random sample, 
everyone in the population has an equal chance of being included in the survey. Consider these ideas for 
getting a random sample: 



If your survey is of . . . 


Try surveying . . . 


Students at your school 


Every 4th student in the lunch line 


School Staff 


Every 3rd person on the staff list 


Community members 


Every 100th person in the telephone book 



If you are surveying the community, consider including demographic information at the top of each ques- 
tionnaire (which you can fill out). The following is an example: 



Identify respondent: 


Age Range: 


Gender: 


School Personnel 


15-20 


Male 


Student 


21-35 


Female 


Community member 


36-50 




Other 


over 50 





Tips for Conducting the Survey: 

Practice an introduction. When approaching a stranger, you should . . . 

• introduce yourself. 

• tell what school or group you are from. 

• explain why you are giving a survey. 

• ask whether the person would mind spending a few minutes to help you complete your project. 

Don’t persuade anyone to take the survey. If the person is reluctant, don’t persist— the responses of a 
reluctant individual are normally not usable. 

Inform people that their responses will be reported anonymously. 

Be as organized as possible. Use a clipboard to hold the surveys and bring extra pens or pencils. If the 
interviewee fills out the survey, be sure to check that all the information is complete. If the demographic 
information needs to be completed, complete it yourself right then by asking the appropriate questions. 

Be polite. Ask for clarification if the response is not clear, for example: "Would you please repeat that?” or 
“Please explain.” If the respondent marks the survey, wait for it. If you read it to the respondent and fill it 
in, write exactly what the person says. Chances are, if you leave the survey to be filled in later, you will never 
see the form again. Thank the respondents when they finish. If they ask you who else you are asking as part 
of the survey, or “How did you pick me?” explain the categories briefly and the random selection process. 




Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #0.3 (page 2) 



Name. 

Date 



Work as a team. Accompany each other in conducting a survey for support, encouragement, and safety. 

Tips on Tabulating the Results of Your Survey: 

• Write down how your sample was chosen. People will want to know this. 

• Count the number of completed surveys. 

• Tabulate the survey results on one of your blank survey forms. 

• Write down your most significant findings. 

• Optional: Report any unusual comparisons of demographic characteristics (age, gender, etc.). 

• Plan how you will present your data. You can present it as: 

raw numbers: “Of the 450 people polled, 368 had been victims of property crimes.” 
percentages: “More than 81 percent had been victims of property crimes.” 
pie charts or bar graphs 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #0.4 



Name. 

Date 



Briefing a Case 



Title of Case 

Name of Court Date Decided Vote 



Facts: (Briefly summarize the most important facts of the case.) 



Most Important Issue: (Some cases have several issues. Choose what you believe to be the most important 
issue decided by the case. The issue should be stated in the form of a question that can be answered with 
a yes or no.) 



Holding: (Tell how the court ruled on the issue.) 



Reasoning: (Explain the reasons for the court’s decision.) 



Dissent (Explain how the dissenters would have decided the case and give their reasoning.) 



Do you agree with the opinion of the court? (Explain your answer and give your reasons.) 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #0.5 



Name. 

Date 



Analyzing an Editorial Cartoon 



Name of cartoonist: 



Source of cartoon: 



1. List any famous people, places, or things represented in the cartoon. 



2. List any symbols in the cartoon and tell what they represent. 



3. What issue does the cartoon deal with? 



4. What is the cartoonist’s opinion on this issue? 



5. Does the cartoonist use hyperbole, metaphors, satire, or irony in the cartoon. If so, explain their use. 



6. Do you agree with the cartoonist’s opinion? Explain. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #1.1 



Name. 

Date 



Legal-Ease for Unit 1 

The law has a special language of its own. Below are definitions of some legal terms you will find in this 
unit. Study them and watch for them in your reading. If you come across other terms you need help with, 
look them up in the glossary at the back of the book. 



acquit. In a criminal case, to find a defendant not 
guilty. 

affirmative defense. A defense such as insanity, 
self-defense, and entrapment. If proved by 
the defendant, it makes the defendant not 
guilty of the crime even if the prosecution 
can prove the elements of the crime. 

arson. The crime of willfully or maliciously burn- 
ing another person’s property. 

assault. Technically, the immediate threat of 
attacking someone, but usually it means a 
physical attack on another person. 

assault with a deadly weapon. Attacking someone 
with a weapon that could cause fatal 
injuries. 

battery. The illegal touching of another person, 
usually an attack. When used in the phrase 
“assault and battery,” the assault is the 
threat of the attack and the battery the 
physical attack itself. 

bunco. A con game; a swindle 

burglary. The crime of unlawfully entering a 
building with the intent to commit a crime, 
such as theft. 

civil case. A lawsuit between individuals or organ- 
izations, which normally seeks monetary 
compensation for damages. 

common law. 1 . the unwritten law in England 
that evolved over centuries and is the basis 
for U.S. law. 2. Case law in the United States 
as opposed to statutory law. 

crime. An illegal act punishable upon conviction 
in a court. 

criminal lawyer. A prosecutor or defense attorney. 



felony. Serious crime usually punished by one or 
more years of imprisonment in a state or 
federal penitentiary. 

felony murder. Any killing done while a criminal 
is committing a felony. 

fraud. The crime of obtaining another’s property 
through lies and deceit. 

larceny. The unlawful taking of another’s proper- 
ty with the intention of permanently 
depriving the owner of its possession and 
use; theft. 

lynching. A form of mob violence that punishes 
an accused person without a legal trial. 
The word comes from the American 
Revolution and a Colonel Charles Lynch 
of Virginia, who urged crowds to beat and 
frighten Tories (supporters of Britain). 

mens rea. Guilty mind; the state of mind require- 
ment for a crime. 

misdemeanor. Crime less serious than a felony, 
usually punished by a fine or imprison- 
ment up to one year in a local jail. 

Model Penal Code. A criminal code composed by 
legal experts at the American Law Institute 
as a standard that legislatures may want to 
adopt. Unless sections of it are adopted by 
jurisdictions, it has no legal authority. 

perjury. The crime of lying while testifying under 
oath. 

restitution. Direct payments made from criminal 
to victim as compensation for a crime. 

robbery. The taking of a person’s property by vio- 
lence or threat of violence; forcible steal- 
ing. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #1.2 



Name. 
Date _ 



Crime Victims Board 



Case Number: 


Case Number: 


Approve 


Approve 


Deny 


Deny 


Reasons: 


Reasons: 


Amount: 


Amount: 


Medical: 


Medical: 


Vocational 


Vocational 


Rehabilitation: 


Rehabilitation: 


Funeral or Burial: 


Funeral or Burial: 


Earnings: 


Earnings: 


Support: 


Support: 


Cash or essential 


Cash or essential 


personal property: 


personal property: 


Case Number: 


Case Number: 


Approve 


Approve 


Deny 


Deny 


Reasons: 


Reasons: 


Amount: 


Amount: 


Medical: 


Medical: 


Vocational 


Vocational 


Rehabilitation: 


Rehabilitation: 


Funeral or Burial: 


Funeral or Burial: 


Earnings: 


Earnings: 


Support: 


Support: 


Cash or essential 


Cash or essential 


personal property: 


personal property: 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #1.3 



Name. 

Date 



Crime Victim Survey 



Questions 


Explanations 


1. Have you ever been a victim of a 
crime such as bike theft, burglary, 
assault, etc.? 

YES NO 




2. Have any members of your family 
been victims of crime? 

YES NO 




3. Have any nearby neighbors ever been 
victims of crime? 

YES NO 




4. Do you feel unsafe alone at night in 
your own neighborhood? 

YES NO 




5. Do you believe a crime problem 
exists at the local schools? 

YES NO 




6. Has crime forced the people in your 
family to change any part of their 
lives? 

YES NO 




7. Do you think the police in your 
community are doing an adequate 
job of protecting you and other 
citizens from crime? 

YES NO 




8. Compared to one year ago, do you 
think the crime problem in your 
community has gotten worse? 

YES NO 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #2.1 



Name. 

Date 



Legal-Ease for Unit 2 

The law has a special language of its own. Below are definitions of some legal terms you will find in this 
unit . Study them and watch for them in your reading. If you come across other terms you need help with, 
look them up in the glossary at the back of the book. 



appellate court. A court that hears appeals. An 
appeals court, not a trial court. 

arrest. Taking a person into custody for the pur- 
pose of charging the person with a crime. 

citizen, or civilian, review board. An official 
group, staffed by ordinary citizens, author- 
ized to review complaints of police mis- 
conduct. 

civil court. A court that handles civil cases rather 
than criminal cases. 

criminal procedure. The rules for processing 
someone through the criminal justice sys- 
tem. 

deadly force. Force that poses a high risk of death 
or serious injury to a human. 

exclusionary rule. A judicial rule that prevents 
the government from introducing illegal- 
ly obtained evidence at a criminal trial. 

interrogation. Questioning. % 

magistrate. A court officer who issues warrants, 
normally a lower-court judge who handles 
pretrial proceedings or presides over mis- 
demeanor trials. 

Miranda warning. A statement about the rights 
of suspects which police must read to sus- 
pects in custody before questioning them. 

motion. A formal request made to a court. 



motion to suppress. A request to exclude evi- 
dence from the trial because it was illegal- 
ly obtained. 

plea bargain. An agreement struck between a 
criminal defendant and prosecutor. In 
exchange for a guilty plea from the defen- 
dant, the prosecutor will either (1) drop 
one of several charges, (2) lower the charge, 
or (3) recommend a light sentence. 

probable cause. Evidence that an independent, 
cautious person would have good reason to 
believe. 

prosecute. To try someone for a crime. 

search. In Katz v. United States (1967), the Supreme 
Court defined a search as any governmen- 
tal intrusion into something in which a 
person has a reasonable expectation of pri- 
vacy. 

seizure. Any taking into possession, custody, or 
control. Property may be seized, but so 
may people. An arrest is one form of 
seizure. 

warrant. A court order issued by a judge author- 
izing a search, an arrest, or a seizure of evi- 
dence of a crime. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #2.2 



Name. 

Date 



Sampling Class Opinion 



Questionnaire 

Next to each letter below, write the number that indicates the degree of your agreement or disagreement 
with the statement next to it. 

5-strongly agree 
4-agree 
3-uncertain 
2-disagree 
1-strongly disagree 

In my community, police . . . 

a. treat most teenagers fairly. 

b. are doing a good job. 

c. would refuse if bribes were offered to them. 

d. avoid using too much physical force against people. 

e. generally treat wealthy people the same as poor people. 

f. generally treat all racial groups in the same way. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #3.1 



Name. 

Date 



Legal-Ease for Unit 3 

The law has a special language of its own. Below are definitions of some legal terms you will find in this 
unit . Study them and watch for them in your reading. If you come across other terms you need help with, 
look them up in the glossary at the back of the book. 



arraignment. A court hearing in which the defen- 
dant must enter a plea. 

arrestee. The person arrested. 

bail. A pretrial procedure permitting an arrested 
person to stay out of jail by depositing a 
set amount of money as security that the 
person will show up for trial. 

bench. The judge’s desk in the courtroom. 

booking. The process of recording the arrest. A 
booking officer records the accused’s name 
and address, the charges, and time and 
place of arrest, and may take fingerprints 
and photographs of the accused. 

burden of proof. The responsibility of proving 
facts in a case. In a criminal trial, the pros- 
ecution has the burden of proving its case 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

case in chief. One side’s trial evidence. In a crim- 
inal trial, the prosecution presents its evi- 
dence first. After it rests its case, the 
defense presents its case. 

cross-examination. The questioning of an oppo- 
nent’s witnesses. 

defendant. The accused in a criminal trial. 

defense attorney. The attorney for the accused. 

direct examination. An attorney’s initial ques- 
tioning of his or her own witness. 

evidence. The means of determining facts in a 
trial. 



fact finder. The one responsible for deciding the 
facts of a particular case and coming to a 
verdict; either a judge or jury. 

hearing. Any court proceeding, such as a trial. 

homicide. Literally, human killing. The crimes of 
homicide range from different degrees of 
murder to different kinds of manslaughter. 

jurisdiction. The geographical area or subject 
matter over which particular courts have 
power. 

prosecutor. The government’s attorney who 
presents the case against a criminal 
defendant. 

prosecutorial discretion. The prosecutor’s 
authority to decide what charges to bring 
and how to pursue a criminal case. 

redirect examination. An attorney’s requestion- 
ing of his or her own witness after cross- 
examination. 

relevant. Pertinent, appropriate, related to the 
subject at hand. 

testify. To make statements as a witness under 
oath. 

testimony. Statements made by witnesses under 
oath. 

victimless crimes. Crimes, such as prostitution 
and possession of illegal drugs, in which 
everyone is involved by choice. 

voir dire. During jury selection, the questioning 
of prospective jurors. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #3.2 



Date 



The Prosecutor Decides 



CHARGES: 

First-Degree Murder 

• Is there evidence that Thomas Carter formed an 
intent to kill Oscar Hanks? Explain. 



• Is there evidence of premeditation? Explain. 



• Is there evidence which would show that this 
intent was transferred to the killing of Joyce 
Ann Miller (using the doctrine of transferred 
intent)? Explain. 



• Is there evidence to show that Thomas Carter 
formed an intent to kill and premeditated the 
killing of Joyce Ann Miller? Explain. 



Second-Degree Murder 

• Is there evidence that Thomas Carter formed an 
intent to kill Joyce Ann Miller? Explain. 



or 

• Is there evidence that Thomas Carter had the 
intent to do an act where there was an obvious 
risk that death or great bodily harm would 
result? Explain. 



Voluntary Manslaughter 

• Is there evidence that Thomas Carter formed an 
intent to kill Oscar Hanks? Explain. 



• Is there evidence that Oscar Hanks seriously 
provoked the actions of Thomas Carter? 
Explain. 



• Is there evidence that Thomas Carter did not 
have sufficient time to calm down after being 
provoked? Explain. 



Involuntary Manslaughter 

• Is there evidence that Thomas Carter commit- 
ted an act in a criminally negligent manner? 
Explain. 



Decision: Considering all relevant factors, what 
crime would you charge Thomas Carter with? (Be 
prepared to present and discuss your final recom- 
mendation with the class.) 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #3.3 (page 1) 



Name. 



Date 



In the Halls of Justice 

Field Experience Report 



Name of Courthouse: 




Address: 




Telephone: 


Reporting Time: 


Contact Person (if any): 





1. Describe the general environment of the courthouse. Are the court facilities crowded and noisy, or calm 
and businesslike? 



2. Describe the security arrangements in the court building and in the courtrooms. 



3. In the arraignment court, describe what is going on. 



4. In a preliminary hearing, describe what is going on. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #3.3 (page 2) 



Name. 
Date _ 



In the Halls of Justice 

Field Experience Report 

5. At a criminal jury trial: 

• What is the case about? 

• Is it a felony of misdemeanor prosecution? 

• What is the prosecutor-a deputy district attorney, deputy city attorney, a federal prosecutor? 

• What do you observe the prosecutor doing during the trial? 

• Who is the defense attorney-a deputy public defender, private attorney? 

• What do you observe the defense attorney doing during the trial? 

• What do you observe the judge doing during the trial? 

• Describe the questioning of one witness in the trial. 

• Do the jurors seem to be attentive? Describe them. 

6. What is your overall impression of your courthouse visit? Were you confused by anything you saw or 
heard? 



7. If the opportunity arises or can be arranged, interview an officer of the court (e.g., court clerk, judge, 
attorney). Report back you findings. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #3.4 



Date 



Choosing a Jury 

Observer Evaluation Form 



1. Put a (+) in front of the most realistic role players. Put a (-) in front of the least realistic groups. 

prospective jurors 

lawyers 

judge 



2. The jurors who most realistically portrayed their roles were: 



3. Based on the jury that was finally selected, who do you think will win this case? Why? 



4. An effective question asked by the defense attorney was: 



5. An effective question asked by the prosecuting attorney was: 



6. A good question not asked of the prospective jurors is: 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #3.5 



Date 



The Defense Rests. . . 



Closing Statement Evaluation Form 

Evaluate each closing statement you hear using this sheet. Put the name of the presenter in the appropri- 
ate box. Each number on the left below summarizes one of the “Guidelines for an Effective Closing 
Statement” on page 162 . After each presentation, place a check mark in the box if the presenter’s statement 
met the criterion. 



Names of Presenters 



Guidelines for an Effective Closing Statement 






















1. Was emotionally charged. 






















2. Emphasized facts supporting their side. 






















3. Noted weaknesses in other side. 






















4. Summarized favorable testimony. 






















5. Reconciled inconsistencies in their side. 






















6. Used few, if any, notes. 






















7. Was well-organized. 






















8. Addressed reasonable doubt. 






















9. Ended with an appeal to convict or acquit. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #4.1 



Date 



Legal-Ease for Unit 4 

The law has a special language of its own. Below are definitions of some legal terms you will find in this 
unit . Study them and watch for them in your reading. If you come across other terms you need help with, 
look them up in the glossary at the back of the book. 



capital punishment. The death penalty. 

deterrence. The idea that fear of punishment will 
prevent crimes. For example, some people 
might be deterred from robbing banks 
because they know that bank robbers go to 
jail. 

determinate, or fixed, sentence. A prison sen- 
tence for a specific length of time. 

indeterminate sentence. A prison sentence of an 
indefinite period of time, for example “one 
year to 30 years.” Under this sentence, pris- 
oners are released when the parole board 
determines they are rehabilitated. 

pardon. An act by the governor or president that 
forgives all or part of a prisoner’s sentence. 

parole. The conditional release of a prisoner 
before the end of a prison term. 



parole board. A board appointed by the governor 
that determines when prisoners may be 
released on parole. 

penitentiary. A state or federal maximum-security 
prison. 

probation. An alternative to prison. This sentence 
requires the offender to follow certain con- 
ditions, usually under the supervision of a 
probation officer. 

recidivism. The committing of further crimes by 
offenders with previous convictions. 

rehabilitation. Helping convicted offenders 
change their behavior so that they can lead 
productive lives in society. 

sentence. A punishment for a crime. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #5.1 



Date 



Legal-Ease for Unit 5 

The law has a special language of its own. Below are definitions of some legal terms you will find in this 
unit . Study them and watch for them in your reading. If you come across other terms you need help with, 
look them up in the glossary at the back of the book. 



adjudicatory hearing. A trial in juvenile court. 

aftercare. A program for supervising a juvenile 
who has returned home after a period of 
confinement. An equivalent to parole in 
the adult system. 

age of majority. The age a person is considered an 
adult for legal purposes. 

delinquent act. In most states, this means an act, 
which if done by an adult, would be a 
crime. Some states, however, also include 
status offenses as delinquent acts. 

dispositional hearing. The term for a sentencing 
hearing in juvenile court. 

fitness hearing. A special hearing in juvenile 
court to determine whether a juvenile 
should be tried in adult court. 

habeas corpus, writ of. A court order requiring 
authorities to release a prisoner because the 
court has found that the prisoner is being 
illegally detained. 



incorrigible. A term describing juveniles who can- 
not be controlled by their parents. 

parens patriae. The idea that the state takes the 
role of parents to protect juveniles. 

plaintiff. The party in a lawsuit who sues the 
other party. 

status offense. An offense, such as truancy and 
running away from home, that would not 
be a crime if committed by an adult. 

training schools. Large secure facilities which 
hold juveniles after they are found delin- 
quent. 

victimless crimes. Crimes, such as prostitution 
and possession of illegal drugs, in which 
everyone chooses to be involved. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #5.2 






Date 



Who Should Be in the System? 

Who should deal with the juveniles involved in the following cases? Mark the appropriate boxes. 





State or local 
service agencies 


Juvenile courts 


Adult criminal 
courts 


No government 
institution 


Abuse or neglect 










Criminal influence 










Economic hardship 










Unconventional 

homes 










Ungovernability 










Status offenses 










Runaways 










Abuse of intoxicating 
substances 










Misdemeanors 










Victimless crimes 










Shoplifting 










Major theft or other 
property crimes 










Violent crimes 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #5.3 



Date 



Detain or Release 



San Francisco Juvenile Detention Screening Criteria 



NAME OF MINOR PFN ADMIT DATE 

ADMIT TIME 

MOST SERIOUS INSTANT OFFENSE ARREST TIME 

INSTRUCTIONS: Score minor for each factor below and enter the appropriate score in spaces 
provided in the right hand column. 

FACTOR SCORE 

1. MOST SERIOUS INSTANT OFFENSE (Score one charge only) 

Serious Violent Offenses 

WIC 707(b) offenses 10 

Other listed violent offenses 7 

Narcotics/Weapons Offenses 

Possession of firearms 10 

Sale of narcotics/drugs 7 

Possession of narcotics/drugs for sale 6 

Felony possession of narcotics/drugs 5 

Misdemeanor possession of narcotics/drugs 3 

Property Offenses 

Felonies 5 

Misdemeanors 3 

All Other Crimes or Probation Violations 0 

2. NUMBER OF PRIOR ARRESTS, LAST 12 MONTHS 

Prior felony arrest within the last 7 days 5 

6 or more total arrests, last 12 months 3 

4 to 5 total arrests, last 12 months 2 

1 to 3 total arrests, last 12 months 1 

No arrests within the last 12 months 0 

3. PROBATION/PETITION STATUS 
Active cases (select only one score) 

With petition now pending 6 

With last adjudication within 90 days 4 

With last adjudication more than 90 days ago 2 

Not an active case 0 

4. SPECIAL DETENTION CASES (Check whichever applies) 

Escapee Failed placement Transfer In 

Arrest Warr Bench Warr Court Order 

Other (describe) 10 

Not Applicable 0 

DETAINED RELEASE DECISION SCALE 

Score 0-9 = RELEASE Score 10+ = DETAIN TOTAL SCORE 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #6.1 



Name. 

Date 



Legal-Ease for Unit 6 

The law has a special language of its own. Below are definitions of some legal terms you will find in this 
unit . Study them and watch for them in your reading. If you come across other terms you need help with, 
look them up in the glossary at the back of the book. 



criminology. The study of crime. 

discretionary jurisdiction. The power of some 
appeals courts, such as the U.S. Supreme 
Court, to accept or refuse to hear particular 
appeals. 

due process. Under The Fifth and 14th amend- 
ments, the basic requirement that no per- 
son can be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without a fair trial. This means both 
fair laws and fair procedures must be used. 



forfeiture. The legal confiscation of assets, which 
were either used in or derived from illegal 
activity. 

incarceration rate. The number of prisoners per 
100,000 population. 

vigilantes. Persons who take the law into their own 
hands and punish suspected lawbreakers. 

white-collar crime. A class of property crimes that 
are usually job-related, such as embezzle- 
ment, bribery, and consumer fraud. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #6.2 



Date 



Fighting Crime in the City of Athena (part one) 



Ranking the Proposals 

Rank the six proposals in order of which would be the most effective at fighting crime in the city. 



Most Effective 


1 . 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Rank the six proposals again, this time in order of which would be the most effective for the least amount 
of money. 


Most Cost-Effective 


1 . 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Activity Master #6.3 



Date 



Fighting Crime in the City of Athena (part two) 

Program Awards 

Use this sheet to keep track of the awards for the various programs. Remember the total awards must add 
up to $ 180 , 000 . 



Program 


Request 


Award 


Police Aides 


$108,000 




Force One Security Patrol 


$144,000 




Self-Defense Classes 


$ 27,000 




Crime Prevention Seminars 


$ 67,500 




Citizenswatch Patrols 


$ 33,000 




Crimescope Hotline 


$ 75,000 




TOTAL 


$472,500 


$180,000 





Section 5. Test Masters and Answer Keys 



The following test masters and answer keys are designed to 
serve as a part of assessing student performance in obtaining 
the content and skills objectives of Criminal Justice in America. 

The Pre- and Post-Observations, an opinion master, is 
designed to assess student opinion on a range of issues relat- 
ing to criminal justice. Teachers are encouraged to adminis- 
ter the survey before instruction begins and at its comple- 
tion. Students then can compare any shifts in opinion or 
attitudes. When the survey is given a second time, students 
also can be asked to write short essays explaining their 
responses to the various items. These essays can be used as a 
part of the final evaluation. 

In addition, there are six master tests (one for each unit ) and 
a final test. Test items include true and false, matching, mul- 
tiple choice, fill-in, short answer, and essay. Each type of item 
has a consistent point scale, but the total points on each test 
do not add up to 100. Teachers are encouraged to convert raw 
scores into percentages on a test-by-test basis or on the basis 
of total points for all tests administered. To better assure test- 
ing integrity, teachers are also encouraged to reproduce and 
collect tests each time they are administered. 



In developing these tests, every effort was made to link the 
items to the stated objectives and develop items that would 
test a range of performance, including recall, identification, 
comprehension, comparison, analysis, and evaluation. 
Because the needs of individual classes vary, however, teach- 
ers are also encouraged to create their own items to supple- 
ment those that are provided. 

Finally, it is important that these tests serve as only one com- 
ponent in assessing student performance. Teachers should 
also consider class participation; responses to directed dis- 
cussions; products from activities; performance in writing 
activities, reports, and field work; and extra credit accom- 
plishments in making a final evaluation of student achieve- 
ment. 



Criminal Justice in America 
Opinion Master 



^ Name 




V 



Date 



Pre- and Post-Observations 

Next to each statement below, write the number that indicates the degree of your agreement or 
disagreement with the statement. 

5— strongly agree 
4 — agree 
3— uncertain 
2— disagree 
1— strongly disagree 



1. The government should provide compensation to victims of violent crimes. 

2. The verdict “not guilty by reason of insanity” should be abolished. 

3. Those arrested and charged with crimes should be held in jail until guilt or innocence is 
decided at their trials. 

4. People accused of crimes have too many rights. 

5. People suspected or accused of crimes should NOT have to answer questions from police. 

6. Juveniles under 16 accused of crimes should be treated differently from adults accused of crimes. 

7. Criminal defendants should be treated as if they are innocent until they are proven guilty in a 
court of law. 

8. Judges, rather than police, should have the final say about whether police should search a 
person’s home. 

9. If the police obtain evidence illegally, it should still be allowed to be used in a trial. 

10. Longer prison terms would deter crime and cause crime rates to drop. 

11. Juveniles under 16 who are convicted of first-degree murder should be subject to the death 
penalty. 

12. The death penalty should be abolished. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 1 Master, page 1 



Name. 




^ Date 

Test for Unit 1 



TRUE or FALSE (2 points each): 

(1) Most states have laws for compensating victims of violent crimes. 

(2) Except for the last 30 years, the United States has experienced relatively little violent crime in its 

history. 

(3) Compared to males, females are responsible for few violent crimes. 

(4) Many swindlers rely on the victim trying to get something for nothing. 



MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS (4 points each): 

(5) Which of the following is NOT an affirmative defense? 

a. John claims he didn’t do it. 

b. John claims he acted in self-defense. 

c. John claims the police entrapped him. 

d. John’s lawyer claims John is insane. 

e. Both a. and d. 

(6) Which of these crimes is most likely NOT to be reported to the police? 

a. Domestic violence 

b. Robbery 

c. Auto theft 

d. Homicide 

e. Both a. and c. 



FILL IN THE BLANKS (6 points each): 

(7) When a criminal is forced to pay back a victim directly, it is called . 

(8) are more serious crimes than misdemeanors. 

(9) is another name for theft. 

(10) Many police departments have squads to investigate con games. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 1 Master, page 2 




) 



Name. 
Date _ 



SHORT ANSWER QUESTIONS (10 points each): 

(11) List the four basic elements that make up every crime. 



(12) List four homicide offenses in the order of most serious to least serious. 



(13) Compare and contrast burglary and robbery. Give an example of each. 



ESSAY QUESTIONS (25 points each): 

(14) Imagine that legislators in your state are considering replacing the verdict of “not guilty by reason of 
insanity” with "guilty but mentally ill.” Write an essay supporting or opposing this change. In your 
essay, discuss the following points: 

* what the two verdicts mean (5 points) 

* the pros and cons of both (10 points) 

* the reasons you believe as you do (10 points) 

(15) Imagine that legislators in your state are considering adopting the following hate-crime law: 

Anyone who intentionally selected the victim because of the victim’s race, color, national ori- 
gin, ancestry, religion, disability, or sexual orientation shall have his or her sentence increased 
by 30 percent over the normal sentence. 

Write an essay supporting or opposing this law. In your essay, discuss the following points: 

* the pros of this law (5 points) 

* the cons of this law (5 points) 

* possible constitutional challenges to the law (5 points) 

* the reasons you believe as you do (10 points) 

ERIC 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 2 Master, page 1 



Name. 
Date . 



Test for Unit 2 

TRUE or FALSE (2 points each): 

(1) Like most other nations, the United States has one national police force that enforces all laws 

throughout the nation. 

(2) Police officers have many other tasks besides enforcing the law. 

(3) If your neighbor Sam breaks into your house, he has violated your constitutional right 

to privacy. 

(4) Police may use whatever level of force is reasonable and necessary to make an arrest. 

(5) Police have the right to shoot any person fleeing after committing a crime. 

MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS (4 points each): 

(6) Which creates rules of criminal procedure? 

a. U.S. Supreme Court 

b. State and federal appeals courts 

c. State statutes 

d. Federal statutes 

e. All of the above 

(7) Which of the following meets the Supreme Court’s definition of a search? 

a. From the sidewalk, a police officer sees a marijuana plant growing in a yard. 

b. The police walk through a cornfield on a large farm and find marijuana growing. 

c. The police look through the dump and find letters that Sam has thrown away. 

d. The police stop Phil on the street and ask him a few questions. 

e. After getting George’s consent, the police look through George’s house. 

(8) Which of the following is NOT a legal search? 

a. Late at night, near the scene of a robbery, police stop Sam, pat him down, feel a soft bag in his 
pocket, pull it out, and find marijuana. 

b. Police lawfully arrest George, search the knapsack he is carrying, and find a handgun. 

c. Police search Phil’s car for drugs. They have probable cause for the search, but no warrant. 

d. Police chase Harry, who has just robbed a liquor store. They follow Harry to his house, order 
him out, and break down the door when he refuses. 

e. Police, with probable cause, obtain a search warrant and search Marty’s house. 

(9) Which of the following statements requires a Miranda warning for it to be admissible in court? 

a. Stopping Sam for speeding, the police ask him why he was driving so fast. He replies: “I just 
robbed a bank.” 

b. Police handcuff George outside a liquor store. He shouts, “I confess! I robbed the store.” 

c. Police trace a bomb threat to Bob’s phone. They arrest Bob and demand to know where the 
bomb is located. Bob says, “On the third floor of the office building in a file cabinet.” 

d. Suspicious about Phil’s behavior, police stop him and ask what he’s doing. He replies, “You 
will find out sooner or later. I just killed Dan.” 

e. Police arrest Fred for breaking into a house. In the squad car they ask him why he did it. He 
replies, “I needed cash to buy drugs.” 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 2 Master, page 2 



Name 




V 



Date 



FILL IN THE BLANKS (6 points each): 

(10) Criminal sets out the rules for processing someone through the 

criminal justice system. 

(11) The Amendment to the U.S. Constitution is the source of proce- 

dures about police searches. 

(12) Another word for questioning is . 

(13) Police normally need a to search a house. 



SHORT ANSWER QUESTIONS (10 points each): 

(14) Define probable cause. 



(15) Define and give examples of a seizure. 



(16) List one method used to discipline problem police officers. Give a strength and weakness of this 
method. 



(17) What is the difference between community policing and motorized rapid response? 



ESSAY QUESTIONS (25 points each): 

(18) Write an essay supporting or opposing this statement: “The exclusionary rule should be abolished.” 
In your essay, discuss the following points: 

• what the exclusionary rule is (10 points) 

• two reasons for supporting it (5 points) 

• two reasons for opposing it (5 points) 

• your reasons for supporting or opposing it (5 points) 

(19) Select one of the problems below. Write an essay on what should be done about it. In your essay, dis- 
cuss the following points: 

• what the problem is (10 points) 

• at least two options for dealing with it (6 points) 

• what you think should be done and why (9 points) 

Problems: 

• Racial profiling 

• Police corruption 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 3 Master, page 1 



Name. 




r 



Date 



Test for Unit 3 

TRUE or FALSE (2 points each): 

(1) The preliminary hearing or grand jury determines whether there is enough evidence to hold a 

defendant for trial. 

(2) Juries are supposed to base their verdicts solely on the evidence presented during the trial. 

(3) Many criminal suspects are tried and convicted only with circumstantial evidence. 

(4) In most situations, all evidence will be admitted into a trial unless an attorney objects that it 

violates one of the rules of evidence. 

(5) To prove a defendant is guilty of a crime, the state must prove its case beyond a reasonable 

doubt. 

(6) Most criminal cases conclude with a plea bargain. 



MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS (4 points each): 

(7) Which is NOT circumstantial evidence that Sam shot George. 

a. George was shot with Sam’s gun. 

b. A neighbor saw Sam shoot George. 

c. Sam was caught outside George’s house right after the murder. 

d. Sam’s fingerprints were found inside George’s house. 

e. Sam told people he wanted to kill George. 

(8) Which of the following may a judge take into consideration in setting bail? 

a. the crime 

b. the past record of the accused 

c. the likelihood that the defendant will appear in court. 

d. all of the above 

e. a. and b. only. 

(9) Who ultimately decides what charges to bring against criminal suspects? 

a. arresting officer 

b. police captain 

c. prosecutor 

d. mayor 

e. a. or b. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 3 Master, page 2 



Name 

Date 



FILL IN THE BLANKS (6 points each): 

(10) After an attorney calls and questions a witness, the other side gets to 
the witness. 



11) Most people arrested are entitled to be released on 



SHORT ANSWER QUESTIONS (10 points each): 

(12) Compare and contrast first-degree murder and second-degree murder. 



(13) Compare and contrast peremptory challenges and challenges for cause. 



(14) Draw and label a diagram of a typical courtroom. Include prosecution and defense tables, jury box, 
judge’s bench, spectator seats, clerk’s desk, and witness stand. 



ESSAY QUESTION (25 points): 

(15) Write an essay explaining the following steps in a criminal case: ARRAIGNMENT, INITIAL 
APPEARANCE BEFORE A JUDGE, DEFENDANT’S CASE IN CHIEF, JURY SELECTION, 
PROSECUTION’S CASE IN CHIEF. In your essay, do the following: 

• Put each step in the proper order (5 points). 

• Describe the step is (10 points). 

• Tell its purpose (10 points). 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 4 Master, page 1 



Name 




A 



Date 



Test for Unit 4 

TRUE or FALSE (2 points each): 

(1) Because of high rates of recidivism and public demand to get tough on criminals, the correc- 
tions system turned away from rehabilitation during the 1980s. 

(2) If a convict is caught violating probation, the convict automatically goes to prison. 

(3) Non-violent offenders can be sentenced to perform community service. 

(4) Some prisons in the United States are privately owned. 

(5) The American public has always overwhelmingly supported the death penalty. 

MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS (4 points each): 

(6) Which of these is NOT an example of a community-based correctional facility? 

a. boot camp 

b. halfway house 

c. residential care facility 

d. group home 

e. drug treatment center 

(7) Which of these is NOT a problem that community-based correctional programs face? 

a. Lack of funding 

b. Difficulty in handling habitual and violent criminals 

c. Community alarm about safety and property values 

d. Higher costs than maximum-security facilities. 

e. None of the above. 

(8) Which of the following is currently a major problem in U.S. prisons? 

a. overcrowding 

b. racial gangs 

c. idleness of prisoners 

d. danger of prison revolts 

e. all of the above 

(9)Which of the following punishments was NOT used in Colonial America? 

a. stocks and pillory 

b. penitentiary 

c. ducking stool 

d. branding and mutilation 

e. public humiliation 
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(10) Compared to other countries, the rate of incarceration in the United States is 

a. the lowest in the world. 

b. lower than the rate in most countries 

c. about the same as the rate in most countries 

d. higher than the rate in most countries. 

e. the highest in the world. 
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Test 4 Master, page 2 



r 



Name 




m 



Date 



(11) Which Western democracies still have the death penalty for criminals? 

a. United States 

b. Great Britain 

c. France 

d. Italy 

e. all of the above 

SHORT ANSWER QUESTIONS (10 points each): 

(12) Briefly explain the Eighth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 



(13) Compare and contrast probation and parole. 



(14) Describe some common difficulties ex-convicts face when they are released from prison. 



ESSAY QUESTIONS (20 points each): 

(15) Write an essay on THREE different kinds of sentencing laws: (a) fixed sentences, (b) indeterminate 
sentences, and (c) sentencing guidelines. In your essay, do the following: 

• Define and give an example of each (5 points). 

• Explain a strength and weakness of each (5 points). 

• Explain which kind of sentencing law you believe is best (5 points). 

• Support your conclusion with reasons (5 points). 



(16) Choose THREE of the five major theories of punishment (Rehabilitation, Restitution, 
Incapacitation, Deterrence, Retribution) and write an essay that covers the following points: 

• Explain three of the theories (5 points). 

• Give an example of all three (5 points). 

• Explain a strength and weakness of each (5 points). 

• Explain which theory comes closest to your idea of what is just (5 points). 

(17) Imagine that legislators in your state are considering adopting three-strikes legislation that counts 
any felony as a strike. Write an essay supporting or opposing this law. In your essay, discuss the fol- 
lowing points: 

• the pros of this law (5 points) 

• the cons of this law (5 points) 

• the possible constitutional challenges to this law (5 points) 

• the reasons you believe as you do (5 points) 
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Name. 




V 



Date 



Test for Unit 5 

TRUE or FALSE (2 points each): 

(1) The main goal of the juvenile justice system has traditionally been rehabilitation. 

(2) The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that juveniles under age 18 cannot be executed. 

(3) One of the problems cited by the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention is the 

large number of minority youths held in custody. 



MATCHING (3 points each): 

Match the term from the juvenile justice 

Juvenile court term 

(4) adjudicatory hearing 

(5) aftercare 

(6) delinquent act 

(7) finding of delinquency 

(8) dispositional hearing 

(9) take into custody 



system with the adult system’s equivalent term. 

Adult system term 

A. arrest 

B. crime 

C. parole 

D. sentencing hearing 

E. trial 

F. verdict of guilty 



MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS (4 points each): 

(10) A juvenile justice system, separate from the adult system was developed in most states by about 

a. 1820 

b. 1850 

c. 1920 

d. 1960 

(11) Which is NOT currently a problem of prehearing detention in most jurisdictions? 

a. Juvenile detention facilities are overcrowded. 

b. It is very expensive to detain juveniles. 

c. Juveniles in custody face danger from other juveniles. 

d. Juveniles in custody are at high risk of suicide. 

e. Juveniles are mixed with adults. 

(12) The U.S. Supreme Court decision that changed the juvenile justice system is 

a. Gault 

b. McKeiver 

c. Miranda 

d. Mapp 

e. Schall 

(13) Which of the following age groups commits has the highest rate for committing violent 

crimes? 

a. 18 to 24 year olds 

b. 30 to 45 year olds 

c. 50 to 60 year olds 

d. There is no significant difference among the groups. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 5 Master, page 2 



Name. 

Date 



(14) In New Jersey v. TLO, the U.S. Supreme Court held that school officials can search a student 
only if 

a. they have a search warrant 

b. they have probable cause 

c. they have the principal’s permission. 

d. it is reasonable under the circumstances. 

e. both a. and b. 



DEFINE (5 points each): 

(15) Fitness hearing 



(16) Parens patriae 

(17) Status offense 



SHORT ANSWER QUESTIONS (10 points each): 

(18) List TWO options judges have in sentencing juveniles and briefly describe each, 
a. 



b. 



(19) Read the following fact situation. Based on what you know about the rights of juveniles in juvenile 
court, list TWO violations of the juvenile’s rights under the U.S. Constitution. (There are a total of 
four violations. For extra credit, you may list one or two other violations.) 

A neighbor accuses Sam of writing graffiti on a wall. Taken into custody, Sam is held without 
bail. After two days, he is released into his parents’ custody. A petition is filed against him 
claiming he is a delinquent minor, but the petition does not mention any specific charges 
against Sam. At his hearing, Sam demands a jury trial, but the judge refuses. Conducting the 
case without a jury, the judge orders Sam to testify. Sam denies any wrongdoing. A police offi- 
cer testifies next and states that the neighbor saw Sam painting graffiti on a wall. After hearing 
only these two witnesses, the judge rules Sam delinquent because a preponderance of the evi- 
dence is against him. The judge orders that Sam be placed in a juvenile detention facility. 

Violation #1: 



Violation #2: 



Violation #3 (4 points extra credit): 



Violation #4 (4 points extra credit): 



Criminal Justice in America 
Test 5 Master, page 3 




i 



Name. 
Date _ 



(20) What are some differences between the California and Massachusetts approach to juvenile 
corrections? What are potential problems of each? Which do you think works better? Why? 



ESSAY QUESTION (25 points): 

(21) Should juveniles convicted of murder be subject to the death penalty? In your essay, do the 
following: 

• discuss the current state of the law on this subject (15 points). 

• give reasons supporting and opposing imposing the death penalty on juvenile offenders (5 
points). 

• give your opinion with reasons supporting it (5 points). 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 6 Master, page 1 



Name. 

Date 



Test for Unit 6 

TRUE or FALSE (2 points each): 

(1) Experts are in unanimous agreement about what causes violent crime. 

(2) About half of all persons convicted of violent crimes drank alcohol shortly before committing 

their crime. 

(3) All other Western democracies have stricter national gun-control laws than the United States. 

(4) Neighborhood watch programs have proven successful in reducing crime. 

(5) The homicide rate in the United States is lower than in other Western nations. 



MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS (4 points each): 

(6) In which stage of the criminal justice system have studies shown that racial disparities exist? 

a. plea bargaining 

b. jury verdicts 

c. sentencing 

d. death penalty 

e. all of the above 

(7) Which branch of the federal government is responsible for addressing the crime problem? 

a. Legislative branch 

b. Executive branch 

c. Judicial branch 

d. a., b., and c. 

e. a. and c. 

(8) Which time period had the worst crime problem for U.S. schools? 

a. 1950 to 1967 

b. 1968 to 1971 

c. 1972 to present 

d. No difference in crime in these periods. 

SHORT ANSWER QUESTIONS (10 points each): 

(9) List three possible causes of crime. Briefly explain which cause you think is most 
important and why. 
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Criminal Justice in America 
Test 6 Master, page 2 



^ Name 




V 



Date 



(10) List in order the courts that a criminal defendant in a state trial court would have to go through 
before an appeal would reach the U.S. Supreme Court. 

1. State trial court. 

2 , ’ 

3. 

4. U.S. Supreme Court 

ESSAY QUESTIONS (20 points each): 

(11) Write an essay supporting or opposing this statement: Civil asset forfeiture should be eliminated. In 
your essay, discuss the following points: 

• What civil asset forfeiture is and how it differs from criminal forfeiture (5 points). 

• Reasons for supporting it (5 points) 

• Reasons for opposing it (5 points) 

• Your reasons for supporting or opposing it (5 points) 



(12) Write an essay supporting or opposing this statement: There should be strict national gun control 
laws. In your essay, discuss the following points: 

• The problem gun control laws attempt to solve (5 points) 

• Reasons for supporting gun control (5 points) 

• Reasons for opposing it (5 points) 

• Your reasons for supporting or opposing it (5 points) 
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Final Test for Criminal Justice in America 



TRUE or FALSE (2 point each): 

(1) The FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports is 

based on reports from police depart- 
ments across the country. 

(2) When a criminal is forced to pay back 

a victim directly, it is called restitution. 

(3) Almost every state has laws providing 

compensation for victims of violent 
crimes. 

(4) Except for the last 30 years, the United 

States has experienced relatively little 
violent crime in its history. 

(5) Crime in schools today is far worse 

than it was during the 1960s. 

(6) Intent is not an element of most 

crimes. 

(7) Robbery is another word for burglary. 

(8) Police do not normally need a search 

warrant to search a house. 

(9) Police have the right to shoot any per- 
son fleeing after committing a crime. 

(10) In a criminal trial, the prosecutor pres- 
ents the government’s case against the 
defendant. 

(11) A physical object, such as a weapon, 

can be evidence at a trial. 

(12) Criminal suspects can be tried and 

convicted on the basis of circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

(13) In most situations, evidence will be » 

admitted into a trial unless an attorney 
objects that it violates one of the rules 
of evidence. 



(14) Evidence must be relevant to an issue 
in a trial. 

(15) A common objection to testimony at a 
trial is that it is hearsay. 

(16) Attorneys cross-examine the witnesses 
they call to the stand. 

(17) A defendant in a criminal action is 
presumed to be innocent until proved 
guilty. 

(18) The percentage of persons imprisoned 
in America is lower than in most coun- 
tries in the world. 

(19) Probation is another word for parole. 

(20) Some prisons in the United States are 
privately owned. 

(21) Some states have outlawed the death 
penalty. 

(22) Juveniles can be taken into custody for 
offenses that adults cannot be taken in 
for. 

(23) The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
juveniles under the age of 18 cannot be 
executed. 

(24) Experts agree about what causes violent 
crime. 

(25) All Western democracies have stricter 
national gun-control laws than the 
United States. 



FILL IN THE BLANKS (4 points each): 

(26) In policing, police walk foot patrols to get to know the community 

better. 

(27) The Amendment to the U.S. Constitution forbids cruel and unusual 

punishments. 

(28) The main goal of the juvenile justice system has traditionally been . 
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(29) If a police undercover agent talks you into committing a crime, you may defend yourself at trial by 
claiming you were . 

Amendment to the U.S. Constitution is the source of 



(30) The 

procedures about police searches. 

(31) The rule prohibits the introduction of illegally seized evidence 

at trials. 

(32) In the case of 



v. Arizona, the Supreme Court held that before police 



can question suspects in custody, they must read them their rights. 

(33) At the , the defendant pleads to the charges. 

(34) To prove someone guilty of a crime, the state must prove its case 

(35) are citizens who illegally take the law into their own hands and 

punish lawbreakers. 

(36) Institutions that confine large numbers of juvenile offenders are known as 

: schools. 

(37) The death penalty is also known as punishment. 

(38) are more serious crimes than misdemeanors. 



(39) Under civil 

Camry, often result. 

(40) Trials in juvenile court are called 



laws, strange case names, such as U.S. v. One 1994 Toyota 
hearings. 



SHORT ANSWER QUESTIONS (10 points each): 

(41) Explain what an affirmative defense is. Give two examples. 



(42) Explain the exclusionary rule. Give an example of how it works. 
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(43) Name two objections a lawyer can make to a witness’s testimony. Explain what they mean. 



(44) Compare and contrast determinate and indeterminate sentences. 



(45) Compare and contrast civil and criminal forfeiture. 



ESSAY QUESTIONS (25 points each): 

(46) You have read about many problems in the criminal justice system. Write an essay on one of these 
problems. In your essay: 

• Explain in detail what the problem is (10 points). 

• Propose your solution to the problem (10 points). 

• Give reasons supporting your solution (5 points). 

(47) Write an essay giving your opinion on one of the following statements. In your essay include: 

• Arguments in favor (5 points) 

• Arguments opposed (5 points) 

• your opinion supported by at least two reasons (10 points). 

A. There are too many restrictions on police behavior. 

B. Mandatory minimum sentences should be abolished. 

C. The criminal justice system unfairly discriminates against minority groups. 
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Test Answers 



Current laws already cover the most serious 
offences. 



Test for Unit 1 

(1) T 

(2) F 

(3) T 

(4) T 

(5) a 

(6) a 

(7) restitution 

(8) Felonies 

(9) Larceny 

(10) bunco 

(11) prohibited act + intent + concurrence of act and intent 
+ causation 

(12) first-degree murder, second-degree murder, voluntary 
manslaughter, and involuntary manslaughter. 

(13) Both are forms of stealing. A robber uses force or a 
threat of force to steal from someone. For example, a 
robber holds up a liquor store. A burglar illegally enters 
a structure to commit a crime, usually a theft. For 
example, a burglar breaks into a house and steals a tele- 
vision set. 

(14) Students should touch on the following points: 

• Both verdicts keep people in mental hospitals until 
they are well. 

• Under a verdict of GBMI, a person serves a partic- 
ular term whereas under NGBRI a person can be 
released when recovers. 

• GBMI assigns criminal guilt while NGBRI assigns 
no guilt for the action. 

On the pluses and minuses of both, accept any reason- 
able answer in addition to: 

• NGBRI makes people only responsible for what 
they can control, but insanity difficult to define 
and may be subject to abuse. 

• GBMI makes all people responsible for their 
actions, which could be too severe if not in con- 
trol. It prevents abuse and people getting off. 

On the reasons they believe as they do, accept any rea- 
soned response. 

(15) On the pros of hate-crime legislation, accept any rea- 
sonable response in addition to: 

• Hate crimes are particularly harmful to our diverse 
society, sending a message some groups are not 
welcome. 

• The laws express our intolerance to these crimes. 

• They will prevent much violence. 

On the cons, accept any reasonable answer in addition 




• Sending minor offenders to prison will only hard- 
en their prejudices. 

• Hate crime laws set up a special class of victims. 

On the reasons they believe as they do, accept any rea- 
soned response. 



Test for Unit 2 

(1) F 

(2) T 

(3) F 

(4) T 

(5) F 

(6) e 

(7) e 

(8) a 

(9) e 

(10) procedure 

(11) Fourth 

(12) interrogation 

(13) warrant 

(14) Probable cause means that evidence must be strong 
enough that an independent, cautious person would 
have good reason to believe it. 

(15) A seizure is the taking of objects or persons into cus- 
tody. Examples: an arrest, taking evidence during a 
search. 

(16) Possible answers for methods: criminal law (strength: 
strong punishment; weakness: applies to few cases, diffi- 
cult to prove case, etc.), civil lawsuits (strength: mone- 
tary damages can force departmental change; weakness: 
difficult to get verdicts, cumbersome); review boards 
(strength: handles all sorts of complaints; weakness: 
often lack power or accused of being too close to 
police). 

(17) Community policing stresses strengthening the commu- 
nity, fixing problems that citizens care about, and using 
problem solving. Motorized rapid response focuses on 
responding rapidly to reports of crime. 

(18) Be sure students touch on the following points: 

Meaning: The exclusionary rule bars illegally obtained 
evidence from use in criminal trials. 

Reasons for supporting it: Promotes judicial integrity 
and deters illegal behavior. 

Reasons for opposing it: Hampers fight against crime 
and makes no sense to let person go free because police 
made a mistake. 

Their reasons: Accept any reasoned response. 

(19) Students have selected one of two problems. 

For Racial Profiling: 
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Problem definition: Racial profiling is the stopping 
of suspects because (1) of their race alone or (2) 
the suspects match a profile that includes race as 
factor. 

Options: Have police collect data on race of peo- 
ple they stop; thoroughly investigate all allegations 
of officers targeting minorities; accept other rea- 
sonable responses. 

What should be done: Accept any reasoned 
response. 

For Police Corruption: 

Problem definition: Corruption can be for person- 
al gain or for departmental benefit. 

Options: Get rid of victimless crimes; monitor 
police better; strengthen internal review; break 
down the code of silence; accept other reasonable 
responses. 

What should be done: Accept any reasoned 
response. 



Test for Unit 3 

(1) T 

(2) T 

(3) T 

(4) T 

(5) T 

(6) T 

(7) b 

(8) d 

(9) c 

(10) cross-examine 

(11) bail 

(12) Both require malice aforethought. But first-degree mur- 
der also requires premeditation. 

(13) Both challenges are attorney requests to the court that a 
potential juror not serve on the jury. A peremptory 
challenge can be made for any reason, but each attor- 
ney has a limited number of these challenges. 

Challenges for cause, on the other hand, must be made 
for a good legal reason, such as bias. There is no limit 
to the number of challenges for cause. 

(14) This is a diagram of a courtroom. Make sure the wit- 
ness stand is on the side of the judge’s bench next to 
the jury box. The drawing should include prosecution 
and defense tables, jury box, judge’s bench, spectator 
seats, clerk’s desk, and witness stand. 

(15) The steps should be arranged in the following order: 
FIRST APPEARANCE: A defendant’s first pretrial hear- 
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ing. It has several purposes: To inform the defendant of 
charges, rights, and to set the amount of bail, if any. 

ARRAIGNMENT: At this pretrial hearing, the judge 
reads the charges to the defendant and asks for a plea. 
The purpose is to determine what the plea is. If guilty, 
there will be no trial. 

JURY SELECTION: The first step at a trial. Jurors are 
subject to voir dire questioning. Purpose: To assure an 
impartial jury. 

PROSECUTION’S CASE IN CHIEF: The evidence pre- 
sented by the prosecution. Purpose: To convince the 
jury of the defendant’s guilt. 

DEFENDANT’S CASE IN CHIEF: The defendant’s evi- 
dence. Purpose: To sow doubt in the minds of jurors, 
present alibis, or assert affirmative defenses. 



Test for Unit 4 

(1) T 

(2) F 

(3) T 

(4) T 

(5) F 

(6) a 

(7) d 

(8) e 

(9) b 

(10) d 

(11) a 

(12) The Eighth Amendment bans cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments. 

(13) Similar: Supervision of convicted offenders. 

Different: Court makes probation part of sentence. 
Parole granted during sentence by parole board. 

(14) Getting a job, not falling back into old patterns, gain- 
ing acceptance from society, etc. 

(15) (a) fixed sentences: judges determine the amount of 

time to be served at the time of sentencing, e.g., 5 
years in prison (strength: prisoner knows how much 
time will be served, more equity in sentences; weak- 
ness: prisoner is released whether he or she is reha- 
bilitated or not). 

(b) indeterminate sentences: the sentence is stated as a 
range of years and the parole board determines the 
release date, e.g., sentence of 5 to 15 years (strength: 
the sentences tailored to individual prisoners; weak- 
ness: dissimilar sentences for similar crimes). 

(c) sentencing guidelines: some sort of formula that 
judges apply mechanically, e.g., Minnesota grid 
(strength: equity in sentencing; weakness: little room 
to tailor the sentence to each individual). 
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Make sure students support their conclusion with 
reasons. 

(16) Rehabilitation: treat and reform lawbreakers, e.g., a per- 
son who commits a crime receives counseling, educa- 
tion, and job training. Strength: Seeks to change the 
individual so he or she will not commit more crimes. 
Weakness: Critics say it doesn’t work. 

Restitution: repayment, e.g., the offender repays the vic- 
tim. Strength: victim is repaid. Weakness: Cannot repay 
for violent crimes. 

Incapacitation: Isolate criminals. Strength: Protects citi- 
zens. Weakness: Most criminals will return to society so 
protection is only temporary. 

Deterrence: Prevent further crimes by making an exam- 
ple. E.g., Sam is sentenced to 10 years in prison for spit- 
ting on the sidewalk. This will make Sam and others 
think twice before spitting. Strength: Keeps people from 
committing crimes. Weakness: Critics argue that most 
criminals do not expect to be caught, and therefore they 
aren’t deterred. 

Retribution: revenge, e.g., Sam kills George so Sam must 
die. Strength: Advocates say victim has a right to get 
even. Weakness: Some say retribution is primitive and 
does not address the need to reform criminals or protect 
the innocent. 

Make sure students support their conclusion with 
reasons. 

(17) Pros: Keeps violent offenders behind bars for a long 
time; accept other reasonable answers. 

Cons: High cost, may keep non-dangerous prisoners; 
accept other reasonable answers. 

Possible constitutional challenges: The main issue is 
whether these laws violate the Eighth Amendment in 
certain cases because an offender may go to prison for 
life for a relatively minor offense. (In the law given 
here, this is unlikely because the third strike must be a 
violent offense.) 

Reaons: Accept any reasoned response. 



Test for Unit 5 

(1) T 

(2) F 

(3) T 

(4) E 

(5) C 

(6) B 

(7) F 

(8) D 

(9) A 

(10) c 

(11) e 

(12) a 

(13) a 

O n4) d 




(15) A hearing to determine whether a juvenile should be 
tried as an adult. 

(16) The doctrine that the state takes the role of parents in 
supervising children. 

(17) An offense, such as running away from home, that 
would not be an offense if it were committed by an 
adult. 

(18) Student should answer with two of the following: 

Juvenile detention centers: Facilities where juveniles are 
first brought. 

Training schools: large reform schools. 

Small, secure residential facilities: Holding few juveniles 
and equal numbers of staff. 

Camps and ranches: Secure facilities in rural areas. 

Boot camps: Similar to Army basic training. 

Wilderness programs: Rigorous outdoor programs 
which build self-esteem and teamwork. 

Group homes or halfway houses: Group homes with 
counseling and house rules. 

Substance-abuse treatment centers: Residences focusing 
on treating drug and alcohol abuse. 

Foster homes: Families take juveniles into their homes. 
In-home placement: Juveniles return to their homes. 

Day treatment programs: Juveniles live at home but 
attend programs for a specific length of time. 

Intensive probation: Probation officers meet frequently 
with juveniles. 

Probation: Probation officers supervise juveniles. 

Summary probation: Juveniles released under parental 
supervision as long as they behave. 

(19) Violation #1: Charges not mentioned in petition. 

Violation #2: Sam compelled to testify. 

Violation #3: No opportunity to cross-examine his 
accuser (the officer testified in place of the neighbor). 

Violation #4: The evidence against Sam was not beyond 
a reasonable doubt— it was just the preponderance. 

(20) Differences: California’s strategy has been to lock more 
juveniles in secure training schools. Massachusetts’ 
approach has been to close down the training schools, 
place violent offenders in small secure facilities, and 
place other offenders in community placements. 

Problems: California may unwittingly be training crimi- 
nals in its training schools. Massachusetts may be 
releasing dangerous juveniles into the community. 

Make sure students support their conclusions. 

(21) State of law: The Supreme Court has ruled that juve- 
niles under 18 can be executed. It has in one case ruled 
that juveniles under 16 cannot be executed at least in 
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cases in which the state’s death penalty statute does not 
clearly allow for their execution. 

Reasons supporting and opposing: Accept any reason- 
able responses. 

Make sure students support their opinion. 



Test for Unit 6 

(1) F 

(2) T 

(3) T 

(4) T 

(5) F 

(6) e 

(7) d 

(8) c 

(9) Accept any well-reasoned answer. 

(10) 2. State appeals court 
3. State supreme court 

(11) Definition: Civil asset forfeiture laws allow law-enforce- 
ment to seize assets based on probable cause of crimi- 
nal activity surrounding the asset. If no one objects, the 
asset is forfeited to the government. If someone does, 
the person must prove by a preponderance of evidence 
either that assets had nothing to do with criminal activ- 
ity or that the person is an innocent owner. 

How it differs from criminal forfeiture: In criminal for- 
feiture a defendant must be found guilty of a crime. 

Reasons for supporting and opposing it: Accept any 
reasonable responses. Make sure students support their 
opinions. 

(12) Gun control laws attempt to reduce violent crime. 

Reasons for supporting or opposing: Accept any rea- 
sonable responses. Make sure students support their 
opinions. 



Final Test 

(1) T 

(2) T 

(3) T 

(4) F 

(5) T 

(6) F 

(7) F 

(8) F 

(9) F 

(10) T 

(11) T 

(12) T 

O 




(13) T 

(14) T 

(15) T 

(16) F 

(17) T 

(18) F 

(19) F 

(20) T 

(21) T 

(22) T 

(23) F 

(24) F 

(25) T 

(26) community, community-based, OR community- 
oriented 

(27) Eighth 

(28) rehabilitation 

(29) entrapped 

(30) Fourth 

(31) exclusionary 

(32) Miranda 

(33) arraignment 

(34) beyond a reasonable doubt 

(35) vigilantes 

(36) training 

(37) capital 

(38) Felonies 

(39) forfeiture 

(40) adjudicatory 

(41) An affirmative defense, if proven, will prevent a guilty 
verdict even though the prosecution proves every ele- 
ment of the crime. Examples: insanity, self-defense, 
entrapment. 

(42) Meaning: The exclusionary rule bars illegally obtained 
evidence from use in criminal trials. E.g., if a police 
officer makes an illegal search of Sam’s house and finds 
a gun, the gun cannot be introduced as evidence at 
Sam’s trial. The defense attorney will make a motion to 
suppress the evidence. 

(43) The objection should be two of the following and 
defined: 

Hearsay 

Irrelevant 

Beyond the scope of direct examination 
Lack of personal knowledge 
Badgering the witness or argumentative 
Leading question 
Opinion 

Lack of foundation 
Character not an issue 

(44) These are sentences that judges impose. A determinate 
sentence marks a set amount of time in prison, e.g. 
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five years. An indeterminate sentence gives a range of 
years, e.g., one to five years and the parole board deter- 
mines when the prisoner will be released. 

(45) They both allow the government to take assets from 
individuals. In criminal forfeiture, a defendant’s assets 
may be forfeited as part of a sentence imposed on con- 
viction for a crime. In civil forfeiture, police can seize 
assets based on probable cause (or a preponderance of 
the evidence in federal cases) of criminal activity sur- 
rounding the asset. If no one objects, the asset is for- 
feited to the government. If someone does object, the 
person (in most states) must prove by a preponderance 
of evidence either that the assets had nothing to do 
with criminal activity or that the person is an innocent 
owner. (In federal cases, the burden of proving the con- 
nection with criminal activity now falls on the prosecu- 
tion.) 

(46) Make sure students explain the problem in detail and 
support their solution. 

(47) A. Make sure students give two examples of restrictions 

on police behavior, reasons supporting and opposing 
the restrictions, and support their conclusion. 

B. Mandatory minimum sentences remove judicial dis- 
cretion and require prison terms for certain crimes or 
criminals. 

Reasons for: Sentences consistent; assure punish- 
ment. 

Reasons against: Can be unfair; do not take indi- 
vidual and situation into account. 

Make sure students support their opinion. 

C. Make sure students identify two problem areas, give 
reasons supporting and opposing racism as the cause, 
and support their viewpoint. 
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